New Congress liberals 
face old opposition 
of mossback leaders 


By Louis E. Burnham 

HEN THE 86th Congress*convenes 

next Jan. 7 the hopes for progres- 
sive legislation which millions of voters 
vested in the Democratic party on Nov. 
4 will confront the harsh reality of con- 
servative domination of the nation’s 
law-making machinery, wielded by— 
Democrats. 


The party’s Southern wing has a 
smaller proportionate base among this 
year’s 26,000,000-strong Democratic elec- 
torate than in any recent election, and 
its numerical strength in both Houses, 
while steady, has been severely reduced 
in a relative sense by the Democratic 
upsurge in the Midwest and West. But 
the Southerners—by virtue of an archaic 
seniority system and a set of rules de- 
signed to maintain reactionary minor- 
ity control—retain the whip hand in 
the party and the legislature. 


THE APPARATUS: Northern, Midwest 
and Western Democrats—the “radicals” 
and “spenders” in the President’s pecul- 
iar political lexicon—will undoubtedly 
toss many goods bills into the hopper. 
But their chances of success will depend 
largely on their ability to curb their 
Southern colleagues’ control over what, 
if anything, comes out. 

The South’s disproportionate influ- 
ence rests in its near-total control of 
the party’s Congressional apparatus and 
of key legislative committees. In the 
Senate, Majority Leader Lyndon B. John- 
son, the affable and wily Texan, pre- 
sides over both the Policy and Steering 
Committees of the Democratic law- 
makers. The Policy Committee deter- 
mines the legislative priority for various 
bills; the Steering Committee has the 
say-so on committee assignments for 
freshmen Democrats. 

A glance at the make-up of these com- 
mittees would leave the impression that 
Democratic party strength does not ex- 
tend beyond the South, Southwest, the 
border states and the least populous 
areas of the East and West. 


MISREPRESENTATION: Sparsely set- 
tled Montana and tiny Rhode Island are 
both represented by two places on the 
committees. By contrast, such populous 
centers of Democratic influence as 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and Illi- 
nois have no place on either body. While 
California, Oregon and Washington 
(states with strong union movements) 
are excluded, Arizona has two places and 
New Mexico and Nevada one each. 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota 
is the only Midwestern member of either 
committee whose constituency includes 
any substantial number of organized 
workers. On the other hand, the 19 com- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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THE SENATOR FROM ALASKA HAS STARS IN HIS EYES 
Ernest Gruening counts up to 49. For a profile of the new state, see p. 3. 





BEFORE AND AFTER THE COLD WAR 





The impasse on Germany: who violated what 


By Kumar Goshal 


HE WESTERN POWERS last week 

were still proclaiming their un- 
qualified opposition to Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev’s Thanksgiving Day pro- 
posals for making West Berlin a “free 
city” under UN supervision and for pro- 
moting Germany's unification by means 
of an East-West German confederation. 
But mounting opposition to their policy 
was indicated by the fact that they had 
not yet made an official reply to the pro- 
posals. 


On Dec. 4 Secy. Dulles said U.S. forces 
would remain in West Berlin, West Ger- 
many and all other American bases over- 
seas. The same day British Foreign 
Secy. Lloyd told Parliament the govern- 
ment still insisted on German unifica- 
tion through free elections. Bonn’s 


Chancellor Adenauer declared that West. 


Berlin would be held by the Western 
forces, and there would be no discussion 
of German unification without recon- 


sidering the Oder-Neisse line and agree- 
ment on free all-German elections. 


ADENAUER’S “BLACKMAIL”: Dulles’ 
speech, however, was heard with little 
sympathy by his California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce audience, full of people 
eager to trade with China. Every aspect 
of his policy was opposed also by the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference of 
the Natl. Council of Churches of Christ. 
Significantly, the Council passed a broad 
resolution on peaceful coexistence after 
Dulles had addressed its conference. 


In the British parliament Aneurin 
Bevan, the Labor Party’s foreign affairs 
spokesman, made a powerful attack on 
the government’s: position on Germany. 
He said the free-elections formula for 
German unification only prolonged dis- 
unity and permitted Adenauer to “black- 
mail” Poland and the Soviet Union. He 
strongly supported the plan for a neu- 
tralized Germany and the Rapacki plan 
for a nuclear-free zone in Central Eur- 


ope as a neutral buffer area. 
Adenauer was not having an easy 
time either. Facing increasing criticism 
in his own party, he vainly tried to bol- 
ster his position by soliciting support 
from the opposition. But Social Demo- 
cratic leaders Erich Ollenhauer and Dr, 
Carlo Schmid, Bundestag (parliament) 
Vice President, said they would support 
only a policy for a neutral Germany. 


THE BACKGROUND: While the West 
pondered its reply to Khrushchev, ace 
cusations were flung back and forth as 
to the blame for the German deadlock, 
The West said Moscow was violating 
the Potsdam agreement by unilaterally 
planning to hand over its zone in Berlin 
to the East German Democratic Repub- 
lic. The Soviet Union said that the 
agreement was no longer valid, since the 
Western powers had violated all its provie 
sions. These are the facts: 

The first plans for post-war Germany 
were drawn in Moscow in 1943. Roosee 


(Continued on Page 5) 





ANALYSIS OF THE FRENCH ELECTIONS 





De Gaulle sweeps the Right to victory 


By Anne Bauer 
Guardian staff correspondent 
PARIS 
HE WINNER of the great Gaullist 

landslide of November 23 and 30 
was the reactionary, the colonialist and 
the fascist right. 

Just how Gaullist the Gaullist land- 
slide was is difficult to say, since no one 
yet knows what Gaullism really is. The 
General is not alone in his silence on 
the question. The “Union for the New 
Republic” (UNR), Soustelle’s victorious 
new Gaullist party, has announced that 
its program will not be drafted until De- 
cember. But if the liberal, left-of-reac- 
tionary reputation that still clings per- 


sistently to the name of de Gaulle means 
anything, then either the UNR has dou- 
ble-crossed its voters, or the voters have 
voted for something far more to the right 
than de Gaulle. 


For the UNR vote has not only sent 
to the Assembly a certain number of 
fascists (such as Jean-Baptiste Biaggi, 
trigger-man of the ex-paratroopers and 
para-fascist youth groups) and men of 
the May 13 “revolution” (such as Léon 
Delbecque, vice-president of the Algiers 
Public Safety Committee). An analysis 
of election results also brings out these 
trends: 


@ Wherever a so-called “left-wing” 


Gaullist ran in competition with another 
(right-wing) Gaullist, the former was 
defeated, even if he was a nationally 
known figure and his opponent a perfect 
stranger. 

@ The same was true where a left- 
wing Gaullist campaigned against a non- 
Gaullist right-wing candidate. 


ANTI-PARLIAMENT: In Paris alone, 
two well-known left-wing Gaullists—ex- 
Mendésist Pierre Clostermann, Resist- 
ance pilot and writer, and Col. Barberot, 
a high Army officer known for his criti- 
cism of the Algerian war—were defeated 
as early as the first ballot. 
(Continued on Puge 4) 
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In plain language 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

In voting Democratic, the 
voters were not registering ap- 
proval of any unified political 
idea or coherent political pro- 
gram. Mostly it was a vote of 
no-confidence in the Republican 
Party and a desire “for change” 
in the hope that “things will be 
better.” 

This raises a large political 
question mark that could dom- 
inate the immediate years ahead. 
Can the victorious Democrats 
succeed in reconciling the clash- 
ing interests of varied Demo- 
cratic voting elements, or will 
they tear themselves apart again 
as they did after Truman’s 1948 
triumph? 

The next few years will tell us 
if we have another Eugene V. 
Debs among us or not. I have 
said again and again that as 
long as our progressives cater to 
the intellectual forces and neg- 
lect to write and talk in a lan- 
guage we workers can under- 
stand, the same thing will hap- 
pen time and again. 

Reuel Stanfield 





A real alternative 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Although one might concede 
that the Democrats have made 
greater concessions to the social 
welfare of the American people 
during the last few decades, 
both parties do not differ fund- 
amentally as far as foreign pol- 
icy is concerned nor do they 
differ as far as the status quo 
is concerned in relation to the 
economic, political and _ social 
structure of our country. The 
cold war, after all, originated 
under the Democratic Truman 
administration and the GUARD- 
IAN correctly referred to Mr. 
Harriman as an architect in that 
cold war. 


I am frankly puzzled by how 
much a group of really progres- 
sive people would be successful 
in putting some of their pro- 
gram into effect by working 
within the Democratic party 
when even the not necessarily 
liberal or progressive insurgent 
groups have not had what you 
might call tremendous success 
in battling the leaders of the 
Tammany machine. 


I think it’s rather important 
that this country always keep 
a place in the voting machines 
for a socialist-oriented party so 
that in a time of real crisis the 
voters will have a real alterna- 
tive to the war and depression 
parties that now exist. 

Stan Hoff 


To cripple labor 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Increased pressure to cripple 
labor and extract greater profits 
cn the home front is coming. A 
potent factor is the new inter- 
national situation—rapidly in- 
creasing participation of social- 
isl states in world trade and fi- 
nance. The happy days for 
American monopolies and inter- 
national cartels, when buying 
cheap from colonial and semi- 
coionial lands and selling dear 
to them went unchallenged, are 
ending as news indicates, 

In this state defeat of a right- 
to-work initiative was followed 
at once by a new threat from 
big business; labor responded 


* 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


So the little bit of fallout 
that blows over Los Angeles 
may have a sort of second- 
order good effect in acquaint- 
ing people with the properties 
of it, so they get an idea about 
what it is really like. 

—Dr,. Willard F. Libby 
on Face the Nation 
TV program, Nov. 16 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under the head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 








K. G., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





promptly. In labor’s recent vic- 
tory here it was helped by small 
business and farmers; Negroes 
did a fine job as usual when la- 
bor is threatened. 


Pressure is on the victorious 
Cemocratic machine and even 
before the election it made con- 
cessions to big business here, 
Plans were made for upping our 
sales tax—already highest in the 
nation. Of course the poison bill 
is sugar-coated. When labor held 
a big pre-election rally our Dem- 
ocratic governor was too busy to 
go; he had plenty of time for 
Dulles on his recent visit to 
Seattle. Name withheld 


Free to qo crazy 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Adlai Stevenson quoted Soviet 
experts telling him Russians are 
less prone to mental disease 
than Americans because their 
tempo of life is slower. They 
have to make fewer decisions (as 
far as health is concerned, since 
the government does the worry- 
ing for the peonle) and they en- 
joy a group life and belief in 
common aims. 

Now, why should Americans 
have the same relief of strain 
when they can go crazy as much 
as they please. Their children 
can get burned or their youth 
can kill each other, become dope 
eddicts. This is a free democracy 
and we do our own thinking, so 
a Rockefeller can get elected in- 
stead of having a one-party sys- 
tem as in the Soviet Union. Here 
we have bi-partisanism and a 
free choice of going crazy as 
much as we please. S.A. 


Unpossessive 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The American people today are 
caught in a dilemma. They may 
have the right to vote but in 
most parts of the country do not 
have a political party which will 
represent them. As the conflicts 
in our society increase (foreign 
policy, education, segregation, 
housing, unemployment), I be- 
lieve more and more Americans 
will feel the need to re-examine 
cliches and platitudes which 
are expressed daily. by politi- 
cians, newspapers, radio, TV and 
the movies. 

Socially-minded people need 
to take the initiative in intro- 
ducing new ideas to these people. 
We can build a party that rep- 
resents the people but only 
when the people have the in- 
formation. 

We have the _ information. 
Let’s not be possessive about it. 

A. B. 


The lunacy ward 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 

Reading some of the stuff 
that goes on in your country 
would lead any intelligent, sane 
person to the conclusion that 
some of the U.S. high officials 
would be candidates for a lun- 
acy ward in any country outside 
the U.S. You have Generals and 
Admirals shooting off about how 
“we can lick ’em,” or words to 
that effect, and _ politicians 





Ten years ago in the Guardian 


aa? HAVE SOMETHING to do with policy, Sen. O’Mahoney 
(D- Wyo.) concluded last week. He said: “The airlift to Berlin 
is good and desirable. But the government has to make huge pur- 
chases of high octane gasoline to keep those planes in the air. Cer- 
tainly the tremendous profits of the oil companies have something 


to do with this spending.” 


National Guardian, Dec. 20, 1948 


(statesmen, I suppose they call 
themselves) who attempt to dic- 
tate and lay down laws to other 
countries as if they’ were gods, 
The armed forces of the coun- 
try are shipped hither and yon 
—hbarging into other peoples 
lands—on the phony pretense 
that they are there to “protect 
U.S. property and/or citizens!” 

To the outsider all this is re- 
pugnant. Who do these swell- 
headed individuals think they 
are? Do they think they are 
able to stop the clock—the 
march of human affairs in their 
puny efforts to maintain the 
status quo? 

This is not to be construed 
that we don’t have any of these 
madmen here too. We have. 

J. Carr 


For love of music 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

We’re a poor pathetic remnant 
of the good old days, when pro- 
gressive choruses 
Well, a few of us got together 
and decided to try our luck at 
reviving this type of activity (see 
ad, p. 11). We are all somewhat 
accomplished at reading music 
and definitely interested in work- 
ing on this project. Is there any 
niusician around who’d like to 


become the conductor of a full- _ 


fledged septet—or maybe even 
octet? We need a guy who knows 
his stuff and is devoted enough 
to the cause to work for nothing 
until we can earn money through 
bookings to pay him. 

Dorothy L. Hoffman 

















Tit Bits, London 


Parallel in film 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“I Want to Live’, the new 
movie starring Susan Hayward, 
deals with a case of grave in- 
justice. Students of the Rosen- 
berg-Sobell case will have little 
difficulty in recognizing the 
parallels and in drawing useful 
conclusions. For example, they 
are likely to sit right down and 
send a letter to President Eisen- 
hower, urging him to usher in 
the holiday season by granting 
freedom to Morton Sobell. 

Aaron Katz 


See Report to Readers, this 
page, and Spectator, p. 10: 
Editor. 


Alaska’s the word 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

We were very interested in 
your recent article om Alaska 
(Nov. 24). It has stimulated our 
family to the point of starting 
a scrapbook on things Alaskan, 
We are even thinking of visit- 
ing there soon and perhaps, in 
the distant future, settling there 
permanently. 


We are seekins Alaskan pen 
pals. Hor? you can help. 
The Butler family 
2057 W. Garfield Blvd. 
See story on p. 3. Editor, 


Count them in 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


Yes, indeed! we are looking 
forward with you to a “Second 
Big Ten.” Congratulations and 
best wishes. May you serve your 
devoted readers as well in the 
future as you have in the past. 

Enclosed please find $5 to sub- 
scribe for a reader who, after 
some absence, is returning to the 
Guardian Family. 

Anselm & Nina Hammer 


flourished. ° 
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Amnesty appeals 


HIS EDITORIAL IS WRITYEN at this time to urge you to write 

two short letters to the President at this Christmas-time, asking 
amnesty for Gilbert Green and Henry Winston, the two Commu- 
nists remaining in jail under the Smith Act; and for Morton Sobell, 
now in Atlanta Penitentiary after five years in hated Alcatraz on an 
espionage conspiracy conviction that the Supreme Court has re- 
fused to review. 
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For the purpose of helping you demonstrate to your friends that 
others presumably more objective than the GUARDIAN feel as we 
do about the cases, we offer the following comments from other 
papers. 


HE CAPITAL TIMES of Madison, Wisc., had this to say (in 

part) on Nov. 10 about the Green-Winston case, under the head- 
line “2 Political Prisoners Who Mock Our Pretension of Freedom:” 

“These men were sentenced in 1950 when the hysteria that pro- 
duced mecarthyism [that’s how they spell it in the late senator’s 
home state] was just getting under way. Since that time the court 
decisions have made it increasingly clear that such convictions 
couldn’t be sustained today. The courts do not like the Smith Act 
and the Justice Dept. is increasingly reluctant to bring prosecu- 
tions under it . 

“While these two men are behind bars this country cannot point 
an accusing finger at other countries with political prisoners—men 
jailed because of their ideas. They are a reminder of a dark day 
when men were imprisoned, not for overt acts of revolution or es- 
pionage, but for the thoughts they had and the words they spoke.” 

Since Green and Winston were convicted with the first group of 
Communist leaders nearly nine years ago, the Supreme Court and 
lesser courts have thrown out Smith Act cases all over the country 
and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Green and Winston are in jail now 
because they remained fugitives from injustice for five years before 
giving themselves up. They are now serving their original sentences 
plus three years for “contempt of court,” for bell-jumping. 


N MORTON SOBPELL, as well as Green and Winston, a Chicago 
Daily News columnist, Harry Barnard, wrote the following on 
Nov. 24: 


“Instead of brewing new hysteria over ‘Reds,’ what we ought 
to achieve right now is some act of affirmative faith in democracy’s 
strength. 

“Pertinent, I think, is a movement by many good people to have 
President Eisenhower commute the sentence of Morton Sobell from 
a 30-year term to the seven [actually nearly nine—Ed] he has 
served because of the atomic spy case involving the Rosenbergs. 
Likewise, the movement to release Gilbert Green and Henry Win- 
ston . 


“To grant freedom now to these men, at least on the point that 
they have been punished enough, would show we do not fear com- 
munism. 


“All over the world, as well as here, this would add to men’s 
faith in our system ae 6 


An amnesty card prepared by the Sobell Committee, 940 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N.Y., reminds the President that “the holiday 
Season in a time to renounce vengeance and to act'vely seek justice 
and good will toward all men.” We hope you'll write your own let- 
ters to the President, for Sobell as well as for Green and Winston. 

The Green and Winston amnesty campaign is directed by the 


Smith Act Families Committee, 189 W. Madison St., Room 811, Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. 


HEN YOU WRITE to the President, will you consider two other 
letters in this amnesty season? 


® To Attorney-General William Rogers, Dept. of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D.C., asking that his department terminate all actions under 
the Smith Act and the non-Communist oath provision of the Taft- 
Hartley law and join in asking freedom for their victims. 


@ And PLEASE write a letter to the Georgia Board of Pardons 
and Parole, Atlanta, Ga., asking for a pardon for Rosa Lee Ingram 
and her sons. In November, 1947, Mrs. Ingram was attacked by a 
white field hand. Her sons, 13 and 15, came to her assistance. In the 
struggle the field hand was hit on the head and died. Mrs. Ingram 
and her sons were jailed. At first she was sentenced to death, later 
the sentence was commuted to life. She and her sons are still in jail. 
Parole has been refused as late as this year. Thousands of letters 
should call for the Ingram family’s freedom this Christmas. 


—THE GUARDIAN 
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THE 49TH STATE IS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 





Alaska: A frontier land and spirit 


By Elmer Bendiner 


HE FORTY-NINTH state is labor’s 

first. Organized labor got out Alaska’s 
vote, ran the Democratic campaign to a 
sweeping victory, did the canvassing, the 
poll-watching, most of the voting and 
the celebrating. Alaskan labor sent to the 
U.S. Senate one of the few politically 
surviving New Dealers, Ernest Gruening, 
who, along with his Alaskan colleagues 
in the House and Senate, may bring a 
fresh_breath of air to Washington. 

Alaskan labor, at the moment in the 
saddle in Juneau, is not left-wing but 
all of its history, geography and economy 
forces Alaska to the progressive side of 
most national controversies. 

With its 34,000 Aleuts, Eskimos and 
Indians, many of them in top political 
spots, the new state is committed against 
white supremacy. 

Highly unionized and with labor a clear 
majority of the electorate, Alaska can be 
counted upon to vote against anti-labor 
legislation. 

Closer at some points to the Far East 
than to continental U.S., it favors trade 
with China for economic motives. 

Finally, the long fight for statehood is 
tied up with Alaska’s battle against pow- 
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erful U.S. monopolies and a rule which 
Sen. Gruening has denounced as a prime 
example of colonialism. Alaska’s imme- 
diate future is likely to see a sharpening 
battle against bigger monopolies. 


CLEAN SWEEP: Up for election in Alas- 
ka’s first balloting as a state were two 
seats in the Senate, one in the House, 
the offices of Governor and Secretary of 
State, and 60 seats in the state legisla- 
ture. Democrats won all state offices and 
all but six seats in the Legislature. 

Candidates clad in fur parkas cam- 
paigned vigorously, touring the state in 
small planes and dog sleds. Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and Interior Secy. Seaton 
tried to stem the tide by personal cam- 
paigning for the GOP candidates. It was 
all in vain. On Nov. 26, 40,000 voters, 
three-quarters of the electorate, (a record 
high for any state) went to the polls and 
elected Democrats with a strong civil- 
rights, pro-labor mandate. 

When it was over, Sen. Gruening 
thanked Seaton for being “very helpful 


to the Democrats.” In many ways Gruen- _ 


ing is the outstanding figure to emerge 
in the new state. 


GRAND OLD MAN: At 71 he is the grand 
old man of Alaskan statehood. Of Jewish 
parentage, Gruening followed his father’s 
footsteps and took his medical degree at 
Harvard. Then he dropped medicine and 
turned to journalism. He was an editor 
of the N.Y. Herald Tribune and of the 
Nation. During the New Deal he went 
to Washington and President Roosevelt 
appointed him Governor of the Territory 
of Alaska, a post he held for 13 years. 
Then and since he has fought against 
the tyranny of the salmon monopolies 
and the fleecing of Alaska’s resources, In 
countless personal political battles he 


took on the powerful attorney for the 
Alaskan salmon industry, W. C. Arnold, 
whom he denounced as the “boss of 
Alaska.” 

He wrote and fought for statehood as 
the only way to end the countless dis- 
criminations burdening the Territory. 
Running against him was a man scarcely 
more than half his age, Mike Stepovich, 
39, who had served as Territorial Gov- 
ernor, appointed by Eisenhower. Stepo- 
vich had been the hope of the Republi- 
fans and it was on his campaign that 
Nixon and Seaton lavished their oratory 
and the GOP campaign funds. 


OTHER VICTORS: Also elected were 
Sen. E. L. Bartlett and Rep. Ralph R. 
Rivers. In Juneau the new Governor will 
be William Egan, the keeper of a gener- 
al store, serving with Secretary of State 
Hugh. J. Wade. 

Typical of Alaskan politics is the con- 
test for president of the Senate between 
Frank Peratrovich, an Indian who came 
to prominence as organizer of the Alaska 
purse seiners’ union, and William Beltz, 
an Eskimo, former business agent of the 
carpenters’ union. 

To the new administration at Juneau 
falls the job of setting up the state. Un- 
der Alaska’s constitution the Governor 
appoints the entire judiciary. He must 
also staff the numerous commissions as 
rapidly as Washington releases its hold. 

The Egan government will select the 
103,000,000 acres it wants for state land 
development. About 99% of Alaska is 
owned by the Federal government. Under 
the Statehood Act, Alaska is allowed to 
select about one-third of that territory 
for state administration. Egan’s other 
formidable problems stem from the lega- 
cy of Alaska’s colonial days. 


THE HISTORY: A Dane named Vitus 
Bering, working for the Russians, and a 
Russian explorer, Alexei Chirikov, staked 
out Alaska for the Czarina Catherine the 
Great in 1741 and called it “Russian 
America.” In 1867 Secy. of State Seward 
bought it from Russia for $7,200,000, 
roughly 2c an acre. Officially it was 
called Alaska, a corruption of the Aleut 
word for mainland. Unofficially it was 
called “‘Seward’s Folly.” Then came gold 
and Robert W. Service’s ballads and a 
series of harsh disputes with Britain to 
settle the boundaries in the wilderness. 

Gold and salmon drew white men to 
the new frontier and they brought with 
them venereal disease, tuberculosis and 
whiskey which decimated the Aleuts on 
the islands, the Indians in the interior 
and the Eskimos along the coasts. Forty- 
six years ago the informal arrangement 
for looting the region was organized into 
territorial status. It meant complete po- 
litical control from Washington with all 
officials appointed and a Congressional 
veto over any act the territorial legisla- 
ture might pass. 


THE LOOTERS: Economic control cen- 
tered in Seattle from where the salmon 
shippers and canners directed their oper- 
ations. In 1920 the Jones Act (named for 
Sen. Wesley Jones of Seattle) confirmed 
the colonial status of Alaska under terms 
about as harsh as George III’s, It required 
that all cargoes traveling between the 
U.S. and its possessions be shipped in 
U.S. vessels through U.S. ports. In effect 
it gave a shipping monopoly to the Al- 
aska Steamship Co. Seattle terminals 
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jacked up the charges of all shipments 
from Alaska so that Alaskans paid great- 
er freight rates to Seattle than it would 
have cost them to send cargoes to Hawaii 
or the Far East. 

Timber had to be shipped through Se- 
attle rather than Vancouver—more than 
doubling the cost. The Alaskan Salmon 
Industry, Inc., an association of 50 com- 
panies including the A&P and Libby, 
McNeil & Libby, ran the fisheries, 
squeezing out Alaskan fishing operations 
and ruthlessly devastating an important 
resource of the territory. Through its 
Washington lobby it controlled the Fed- 
eral Fish and Wildlife Service to the ut- 
ter mismanagement of Alaska fisheries. 
Enormous floating fish traps, 90% of 
them operated by the big canning com- 
panies, virtually monopolized the fishing 
grounds. 

Like the fishing grounds, the gold, cop- 
per and coal mines were operated by 
“absentee landlords.” Fortune magazine 
commented: “Alaska’s absentee owners, 
like most people geographically separated 
from their capital, are pre-occupied with 
profits, protection and the bearing of as 
few burdens as _ possible.” Politically, 
Gruening diagnosed Washington’s rule 
as “bureaucratic bursitis” and “appropri- 
ation anemia.” Without voting represen- 
tation in Congress, Alaskans had no 
chance to fight back. 


FRONTIER LAND: When President Ei- 
senhower formally declares Alaska a 
state, probably next month, the Jones 
Act will be automatically repealed, the 
colonial discriminations and monopolies 
will be legally ended. The nation will 
have a new state twice the size of Texas, 
one-fifth the size of all the other states 
put together. 

It opens up a frontier land where 20th 
century Americans can stake out a claim 
to a homestead. Many are doing just that 
and the land office is way behind in 
processing the rush. Claim seekers can 
get 160 acres of land free if they put up 
a habitable house on it and cultivate one- 
eighth of it for one season. 

Growing up with the country may be 
a meteoric process. Last year Richfield 
Oil Co. brought in a wildcat well on the 
Kenai peninsula that produces 900 bar- 
rels a day. Standard Oil and other com- 
panies have moved in and estimates in- 
dicate that 100,000,000 acres warrant oil 
and gas exploration. Alaska may be one 
of the world’s four great petroleum bas- 
ins. Its timber can supply 1,000,000 tons 
of newsprint a year and it has the world’s 
best sites for hydro-electric dams. Its 
sub-soil teems with most of the minerals 
U.S. industry needs. 


PEOPLE NEEDED: Modern frontiers- 
men can claim the country’s best wages. 
For example, Alaskan plasterers, brick- 
layers and lathers get $4.32 an hour; 
plumbers and electricians, $4.25; carpen- 
ters, $3.69; laborers, $3.18. But since most 
food must still be imported, prices are 
high, too: tomatoes, 55c a lb.; milk, 60c 
a quart; a short beer, 60-70c. 

Alaska needs many things but par- 
ticularly people. It has a total popula- 
tion of 212,000, including 47,000 military 
personnel and their 20,000 dependents, 
which leaves about one person to every 
four square miles. *t has the youngest 
population of any state in the union 
(median age: 26) the highest birth rate 
and the lowest death rate. To women 
pioneers it offers the singular attraction 
that it is the only state in the union 
where men vastly outnumber women, 
That makes for a gay saloon life in the 
cities but it also provides the American 
woman with a solution to the nation- 
wide man-shortage. 








CARL BRADE) 
Four indictments in four years 


HE FIGHTS JIMCROW 


Braden indicted on 
contempt; he defied 
Un-American probe 


ARL BRADEN of Louisville, Ky., a 

field secretary for the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund, has been 
indicted by a federal grand jury in At- 
lanta, Ga., on a charge of contempt of 
Congress. Braden refused to answer 
questions put to him by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities at a 
hearing in Atlanta last July 30. 

Braden challenged the right of the 
committee to inquire into his activities 
in the integration movement. He told the 
committee members they “should be in- 
vestigating atrocities against Jews and 
Negroes in the South instead of haras- 
sing integrationists.” 

It was Braden’s fourth indictment in 
four years. He was first indicted in Au- 
gust, 1954, after he and his wife Anne 
acted as agents for a Negro family in 
buying a house in a so-called white 
neighborhood in a Louisville suburb. The 
charge was voting twice in a primary 
election, which a judge later said was 
the fault of election officials. 


OTHER JINDICTMENTS: In October, 
1954, the Bradens and four other white 
persons were indicted on charges of ade 
vocating sedition and criminal syndical- 
ism. They were accused of trying to stir 
racial strife by helping the Negroes buy 
the house, which was blown up with a 
dynamite bomb. The bombers were 
never prosecuted, but Braden was sen- 
tenced to 15 years in prison and fined 
$5,000. He served eight months before 
the higher courts threw out the indict- 
ment. 

The Bradens were also indicted on a 
charge of conspiring to bomb the house 
but this indictment was dismissed with- 
out trial after the state admitted it had 
no evidence to link them with the bomb- 
ing. Mrs. Braden then wrote The Wall 
Between, a book on race relations based 
on the couple’s experiences in the Louis- 
ville case. 

The couple was summoned to Atlanta 
just eight days after the book was pub- 
lished. Mrs. Braden’s appearance was 
postponed but her husband went before 
the committee and challenged it. He was 
cited for contempt by the House on Aug. 
13 and this was the basis for the new in« 
dictment in Atlanta. 
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Want to go to Alaska? Here’s what to do 


A $1 DEPT. OF INTERIOR fact book, 
Mid-Century Alaska, will give you 
the information you need. The Depart- 
ment also distributes a free employment 
sheet, listing types of jobs available and 
names of persons to contact. 

For the fact book, write Supt. of Docu- 


cents, G.P.O., Washington, D.C., and en- 
close $1, For the employment sheet, write 
Office of Territories, Dept. of Interior, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

For a list of investment opportunities, 
write Alaska Resource Development 
Board, Juneau, Alaska. 
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The French Assembly — old and new | 


OLLOWING IS THE COMPOSITION of the new French Assembly as compared 
with the old on June 3, the date of its last meeting. The figures cover only con- 


tinental France: 


Old New 
Communists and allies ..... 144 10 
EVORSO FETE .icéccc ces ween 2 
Socialists ....... gabedsasns: Oe 40 
err rrr eee eer 42 13 


Dissidents, Radicals and other 
Center and Center-Right . 35 22 


Old New 

Popular Republicans and Chris- 
tian Democrats 
Independents, Peasants and other 


conservatives rere Ter —_— 
Geum ...csc iectensagans ae See 
POUIMOUE .4cceccdcsseesece OO 1 
po rere Peer 7 


Below is a table comparing votes for the major parties in 1956 and in the first 
vote in 1958, both as to the totals and the percentage of the ballots cast. The com- 
parison is not precise in all cases, as there have been shifting alliances with smaller 
parties of the same general political complexion. 


1956 1958 

Vote % Vote % 
Communists ees é oie 68 06 6h 25.5 3,882,204 18.9 
po £tSS400S HERS eoccesdaeeeee 14.8 3,167,354 15.5 
TRAGICRL BOC .isiccccicwcceceecs 400a007 13.6 983,201 4.8 
WE Gaeta ke scam errr ere errs aéiawex 3,603,958 17.6 
NIRP (Catholics) ....cccceececseccees 2,300,873 10.9 2,378,788 . 4 
Poujadists Rvkdsseenesene ee 2,608,481 12 669,518 3.3 
Independents....... ere re Te eee 3,084,576 14.2 2,815,176 13.7 


It took an average of approximately 19,000 votes to send a UNR candidate to 
the Assembly; 79,000 to elect a Socialist and more than 388,000 for a Communist. 
A total Communist vote of close to 4,000,000 elected ten Deputies; nearly 6,000,000 
non-Communist Left votes elected only 77; while less than 5,000,000 Gaullist votes 


seated 188. 





French elections 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Second (and sometimes first) concern 
of the Gaullist voter was to “get out 
the outgoing” deputies. All parties, from 
extreme Left to extreme Right, must 
share the responsibility for the wave of 
anti-parliamentarism—dangerous symp- 
tom of approaching anti-republicanism 
—that runs through the country. 

The spectacular defeat of some prom- 
inent anti-Gaullist leaders, such as Pi- 
erre Mendés-France and Francois Mit- 
terand, has been attributed to the vot- 
ers’ pro-Gaullist mood, Actually, a cer- 
tain number of no less prominent pro- 
Gaullists and, more generally, leaders of 
many parties—from the SP’s Gaston 
Defferre (of recent Gaullist conversion) 
and ex-Algerian Resident Minister Rob- 
ert Lacoste to Radical leader Edgar Faure 
and reactionary, ex-collaborationist An- 
dré Morice—also failed of re-election, 
The voters’ quest for new men is the 
prime cause of all these defeats. 


THE NEW FACES: The voter wanted a 
new House. He has got what he wanted. 
Out of the last Assembly’s 537 deputies, 
only 150 will come back to the Palais- 
Bourbon for another term. Out of the 
more than 300 new men, the lion’s share 
goes to Soustelle’s UNR. (The UNR’s so- 
cial roots remain to be analyzed, but it 
already appears that its voters belong 
not so much to the wealthy upper class- 
es but to the small and lower middle 
classes who voted Poujadist in 1956 and 
for the Gaullist Rally of the French Peo- 
ple (RPF) in 1951—the same elasses that 





Canard Enchaine 
Words from a dead language? 


Paris 


helped nazism and fascism to power in 
pre-war Germany and Italy). 

But if the UNR deputies’ faces are 
largely unknown, their future course of 
action is less uncertain. The new party 
has two hard, experienced cores: Minis- 
ter of Information Soustelle and his well- 
organized pro-fascist group; and the ul- 
tra-reactionary group of 71 Algerian 
deputies. It seems a fair guess that some 


of the new and perhaps more open-mind- ~ 


ed UNR deputies cannot remain aloof 
long from one of these centers. 
How much of a landslide in reality was 


the Gaullist victory? It is interesting 
to note that the UNR’s parliamentary 
predecessor, the Gaullist RPF, carried 
21.5% of the national vote in 1951, but 
was down to 4.4% again in the 1956 
elections. Taking the results of the first 
ballot (in the second one, the UNR col- 
lected many other votes for the sole pur- 
pose of beating a left-wing candidate), 
the UNR’s 17.6% is not up to the 1951 
Gaullist success, But in 1951, the Gaull- 
ists without de Gaulle (at the time he 
had retired from politics) faced a strong 
Communist Party (25.4%) and a Left 
not united but sure of itself and of its 
positions. Today, the UNR has before it 
a Left that has suffered its severest jolt 
and, as a result of the thoroughly unjust 
electoral law, has the weakest parliamen- 
tary representation since the Liberation, 


THE LESSONS: The anti-Gaullist Men- 
désist Radicals and the Democratic and 
Socialist Resistance Union have not only 
seen their leaders defeated: they have 
disappeared from the House. 


The left-wing Gaullists, elminated by 
the voters, have had to learn the lesson 
that in Gaullism there is no room for 
a left wing. 


There is another lesson to be drawn 
for Socialist Party leader Guy Mollet 
whose Gaullist fervor has brought him 
40 instead of his previous 88 deputies. 
If Mollet is quite unwilling to learn that 
lesson, the same may not be true of other 
SP leaders and some rank and file. 


The SP anti-Gaullist dissidents have 
had some personal successes in several 
Paris districts where they collected more 
votes than the orthodox SP—but no- 
where enough to elect a candidate. 

To the CP, the firt ballot brought a 
defeat as serious and more explicit than 
the Sept. 28 plebiscite. Still the coun- 
try’s biggest party, it was down to 18.9% 
of the vote, its lowest percentage since 
the Liberation. But in the second ballot. 
the CP gained a substantial number of 
votes, in some areas equalling its 1956 





Liberation, Paris 


percentage. Whether this is a mere Re- 
publican defense reflex, or the beginning 
of the voters’ realization that they have 
been misled, is too early to say. 


LAST BULWARK? The Left, caught by 
surprise by the Algerian coup of May 13, 
unwilling or incapable since of promot- 
ing a broad unity niovement or any 
strong and striking program, and over- 
whelmed by an all-out pro-Gaullist ra- 
dio and press campaign, has been paying 
heavily for the last ten years’ errors and 
mis-steps; the first among these is still 
the SP leadership’s unrelenting anti- 
communism, 

We must realize «today, Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber wrote in l’Express, that 
“the permanent, the fatal danger is in 
the eternal reaction against the men of 
progress, and against progress; that the 
dramatic error of the Left, in our coun- 
try, since the Liberation, has been stu- 
pidly to fix itself on a supposed extreme 
Left-wing danger.” 

The Fifth Republic’s first Assembly 
will be the most reactionary that the 
country has seen in a century. It will 
offer de Gaulle no two interchangeable 
majorities to play with, but just one all- 
right-wing, reactionary and fascist one. 
SO persistent is his reputation as a lib- 
eral-at-heart whose secret intentions 
can’t merge with those of the Right, that 
Le Monde’s Maurice Duverger already 
sees the possibility of a conflict between 
de Gaulle and the new Assembly, and 
other commentators consider him the 
last bulwark against the fascist flood that 
threatens to sweep the country. 


GUARDIAN THEATER NIGHT 


‘Quare Fellow’ subs 
for O’Casey Dec. 17 


N VIEW of the announced Dec. 6 clos- 

ing of Sean O’Casey’s Cock-A-Doodle 
Dandy, rather than deprive GUARDIAN 
readers of their scheduled Guardian 
Theater Night on Dec. 17, we’ve made 
an excellent substitution for that night 
—Brendan Behan’s Quare Fellow, at the 
Circle in the Square, 7th Av. and West 
4th St. 

Behan has been described by the cri- 
tics as the most exciting playwright 
since O’Casey, and his Quare Fellow drew 
such notices as “original, boisterous, per- 
ceptive” (Atkinson, Times); “a hit— 
enormously beguiling, great style and at- 
mosphere” (McClain, Journal-Ameri- 
can), 

Tickets are priced the same: $5 and 
$6. For reservations call Guardian Thea- 
ter Party, ORegon 3-3800. 








Rev. McCrackin on hunger strike 


UARDS REPORTED last week that 

the Rev. Maurice -McCrackin of 
Cincinnati has taken.no food whatever 
since he entered the county jail on Nov. 
24. He takes only occasional sips of wa- 
ter, they said. He appears to be well 
though his clothes look “a little baggier,” 
one guard said. 

McCrackin, pastor of the West Cin- 
cinnati-Saint Barnabas Church and di- 
rector of Findlay St. Neighborhood 
House, has refused to pay Federal in- 
come taxes because he will not “buy guns 
or bombs.” He has refused to attend 
hearings unless physically carried there. 
When brought before Judge John H. 


Druffel for refusing to obey a summons, 
Rev. McCrackin refused to cooperate even 
to the extent of pleading guilty or inno- 
cent. When, after being certified as 
mentally competent, the pastor still re- 
fused to make a plea, Judge Druffel sent 
him to jail on an indefinite sentence un- 
til he promised to cooperate. Another 
hearing is scheduled for December 12. 


Meanwhile a request that President ~ 


Eisenhower intervene in the case came 
from Norman Thomas and 13 prominent 
clergymen, including Dr. John McKay, 
president of the Princeton Theological 
School, Donald Harrington of New York’s 
Community Church, and A. J, Muste. 


THE SUPER-SECRET 


‘Spy revelation’ 
seen aimed at 
Sobell amnesty 


SCANDALOUS REVELATION early 

this month revealed that the So- 
viet Union is stealing secrets we never 
knew we had. Myles Lane, who as Asst. 
U.S. Attorney helped to convict Ethel 
and Julius Rosenberg, exhumed the tes- 
timony of David Greenglass at the Ros- 
enberg trial in which he said that he 
once heard Julius Rosenberg say the 
U.S. had “solved the problem of atomic 
energy for airplanes.” That quote was 
enough to make a three-column head- 
line in the N.Y. World Telegram and 
Sun: “REDS’ THEFT OF A-PLANE 
DATA HINTED IN ROSENBEG TRIAL 
RECORD.” 


The story nowhere explained the fact 
that the Soviets reportedly have an 
atomic-powered plane and the U.S. does 
not. The answer would seem to be that 
the Rosenbergs stole a secret the U.S. 
didn’t know it had and now it can’t find 
a carbon copy of it anywhere. Either 
that or the secret is so tightly guarded 
that it can only be had by stealing it, 
something the U.S. Army, Navy and Air 
Force have thus far failed to do. 


ANNUAL EVENTS: Myles Lane annually 
turns to the Rosenberg trial record as 
a source of fresh publicity. Last year, 
when the Soviets launched their first 
sputnik, Lane said Greenglass had testi- 
fied that Rosenberg had stolen the satel- 
lite secret. Greenglass’ testimony may 
have been very thin but it spread over 
a wide area. ‘ 

The readiness of newspapers to print 
Lane’s annual revelations from Green- 
glass raised questions in some minds: 

Are the Rosenberg prosecutors and the 
press under a compulsion to go on trying 
the Rosenbergs as if they were still alive? 
Or are these annual excursions designed 
to prevent the success of the amnesty 
campaign for *forton Sobell (see Report 
to Readers, p. 2). 
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FREE 


“A Season of Fear”’ 
by Abraham Polonsky 


On receipt of three new $1 introduc- 
tory subs we will send you free a copy 
of the novel, “A Season of Fear.” 


Si ! 

ign ‘em up! 

Your neighbors need the GUARDIAN 
and the GUARDIAN needs them 


$1 for 13 weeks 
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INDIA’S COMMUNIST STATE OF KERALA 





Plantation owners 


By Cedric Belfrage 
MUNNAR, KERALA STATE, INDIA 
HIS SOUTH INDIAN state with its 20-month-old 
elected Communist government is at once India’s 
most beautiful, most literate, most Christianized and 
cleanest state, potentially among its richest and with a 
population among the poorest. 

Because Kerala’s government is Communist, func- 
tioning under a bourgeois-democratic federal constitu- 
tion, a strike by most of the 35,000 plantation workers on 
the tea estates here in the mountains—now in abeyance 
pending the efforts of a conciliation board—has drawn 
world attention. Police technically under state control 
fired on demonstrators and picket-lines in three places 
in the area, killing two men. 

The government aroused an anti-communist fanfare 
when it promptly sent up a minister, began a full in- 
vestigation of police allegations that they were “at- 
tacked,” ordered compensation for bereaved families, 
transferred some police officers and declared the strike 
itself to be justified. 


SCENIC PARADISE: Scenically the road which links 
the tea, rubber and coffee estates with Trivandrum, 
the state capital, is like a highway from the gates of 
paradise to paradise itself. From the brilliantly green 
and shaded coastal plain, the road winds upward past 
magnificent waterfalls through a jungle of vegetation 
and flamboyant blossoms of hibiscus, poinsettia and bou- 
gainvillea. 

Knee-high tea bushes cover the hilltops as far as one 
can see around Munnar. At night in the small dim-lit 
marketplace frogs croak an accompaniment to a wail- 
ing sound-track from a tin movie house, an advertising 
spiel from a parked loudspeaker jeep, and the clanging 
of bells and gongs from a temple where torch-bearing 
Hindus pay ritual respects to the 12-headed, 12-armed 
god of strength. Across a foot-bridge suspended peril- 
ously above the river, Christians prostrate themselves 
before a candle-lit shrine to the Virgin. 


MAN’S WORK: In the morning you begin to find out 
what some men have made out of this paradise. 

You visit the office of the INTUC (anti-Communist) 
union, which with the biggest membership a month ago 
was first to call a strike and then quickly but for the 
most part vainly called it off. The union leader is out 
and “there is no one who can talk to you,” and you 
proceed to the AITUC (Communist-led) union head- 
quarters—a tiny hole in the wall crowded inside and 
out with militant-looking types. Here are plenty of peo- 
ple who can dnd do talk as long as you will listen. 

Then you visit J. B. Soutar, the erect, soldierly, gen- 
tle-voiced Britisher who runs “the company.” He puts 
“the company’s” case pleasantly, with conviction and 
without condescension. 

What you get from all this is that the workers struck 











INDIAN WOMEN REGISTERING TO VOTE 
In Kerala the Communists won 


for various demands which have been under discussion 
without result for nearly six years, the main one being 
increased bonus. Wages are fixed at approximately 29c 
a day for male workers in the processing factories, 
while women on piece-rates average 53c a day in season 
for plucking the leaves. The bonus is an accepted prin- 
ciple in India, but “the company” on the basis of re- 
duced tea prices offers only 4% this year, although it 
has paid more than twice as much in previous years. 


PRO AND CON: The workers say that per capita pro- 
duction has tripled in the past four years while the 
number of employes declined, and that what they get 
is not enough for a family’s rice needs. The AITUC un- 
ion seeks an industry-wide settlement with bonus to be 
regarded as deferred wages. 


“The company” regrets that the fluctuating tea mar- 
ket, over which no one in Kerala has any control, rules 
out acceptance of this principle. It claims to be so 
“hedged about with laws and regulations,” and with tax 
demands from both central and state governments, that 
“heavens knows where we’ll find the money” for im- 
proved workers’ housing required under India’s Planta- 


create pigsties in paradise 


tion Labor Act. It produces balance sheets setting forth 

its financial plight. The workers say that the real prof- 

its are concealed, especially since “the company” lumps 

oo plantations in Assam, Madras, Ceylon and 
rica, 


The management and anti-Communists in Trivan- 
drum insist that the strike is ‘political,’ egged on by 
the state government to gain favor for itself among the 
workers, whom it seeks to dominate by stirring up strife 
between different castes and religions. 

The only evidence of this is that most of the planta- 
tion owners and managers (including Indians) are 
Christians—but so are many of the workers: and most 
of the workers are members of the old “untouchable” 
caste, or of what used to be called “criminal tribes” 
who formerly had to report weekly to the police. These 
are unquestionably the mass elements on which effec- 
tive trade unionism and the struggle for socialism must 
be built in India. As for expressions of race or caste 
prejudice, I have noted a few here but none from the 
workers or their leaders. 


SLUMS IN PARADISE: The workers need no further 
case beyond the price of rice and the “lines” (now only 
referred to sotto voce by managers as “coolie lines’) 
which are their “homes.” I have seen many nightmarish 
constructions around the world described as “housing,” 
but I cannot conceive of anything worse than the Mun- 
nar “lines” which I visited. Yet I was told that in other 
plantations even worse does exist. 

These pigsties in paradise are black windowless holes 
in which any civilized person should be ashamed to keep 
a dog. It does not seem possible that Soutar and his 
colleagues, who claim to have spent thousands of pounds 
on “renovating” them in the past year, have ever seen 
them close up. The black holes contain nothing but a 
few cooking pots and some rags hung on pegs, and the 
bare earthen floor is often not wide enough for the oc- 
cupying family to stretch out body-to-body. 

The simple fact is that here two philosophies, which 
have never anywhere been reconciled without some 
“violence,” are locked in conflict. The planters’ and 
right-wingers’ chagrin after the recent Munnar dis- 
trict by-election, won by Communist Rosamma Pun- 
noose against all the power that reaction could muster, 
is not rational if they would give it a little thought. 

Nor should they be surprised that, above many of 
the workers’ “lines” today, the red hammer-and-sickle 
flag flutters from high coco-palm masts. Kerala’s Com- 
‘munists are aware of many mistakes and of much they 
still have to learn, but in this setting their flag is a 
brave and beautiful sight. 

Nobody else is trying to bring the more abundant life 
to these potentially fine human beings just emerging 
from peonage. What chances reaction has of convincing 
them otherwise, will be dealt in another article. 








German impasse 


(Continued fram Page 1) 

velt was alive and the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
considered Germany a threat to both the 
East and the West, and it was generally 
believed that the wartime East-West 
alliance would fruitfully continue after 
victory. As Hanson W. Baldwin wrote 
in the N.Y. Times: 


“The negotiations [on Germany’s fu- 
ture] were conducted against the back- 
ground of a state of mind then preva- 
lent: exultation in victory and a belief 
that the Soviet Union was a political as 
well as military ‘buddy’ of the U.S.” 


THE CONTROL COUNCIL: On Nov, 14, 
1944, a European Advisory Commission 
—U.S. Ambassador to Britain John G. 
Winant, the Soviet Union’s F. T. Gusev 
and Britain’s Sir William Strang— 
signed three documents and approved a 
map dividing Germany into occupation 
zones and providing for joint control of 
Berlin. France was later admitted as a 
partner. 


The June 5, 1945, Berlin Agreement 
and the August, 1945, Potsdam Agree- 
ment spelled out the areas to be oc- 
cupied by the East and the West and the 
purpose of the four-power occupation 
of Germany. This was to root out Ger- 
many’s war-making potential “in such 
manner as permanently to prevent the 
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revival or reorganization of German 
militarism and Nazism.” 

It was agreed that Berlin would be 
the seat of the Control Council—com- 
posed of the four military chiefs—which 
would put into effect the transformation 
of Germany by destroying the German 
military and _ semi-military organiza- 
tions, smashing the giant cartels and 
monopolies, reorganizing the judiciary 
system and reorienting the educational 
system towards peaceful, non-Nazji di- 
rections. 


THE COLD WAR OPENS: Nothing was 
said or written about guaranteeing U.S., 
Britain and France passage from West 
Germany to their forces in West Berlin, 
located 100 miles within East Germany. 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay in his book, Decision 
in Germany, wrote that Ambassador Wi- 
nant “believed it possible to develop a 
mutual friendly understanding” between 
the East and the West in which ques- 
tions of passage and other issues could 
be settled amicably. 


But such understanding had no 
chance to develop after Churchill and 
Truman launched the cold war in 1946. 
The Soviet Union was declared the 
West’s No. 1 enemy. Many openly re- 
gretted that Hitler had not continued 
his war against the U.S.S.R., leaving the 
West alone. Disagreements developed 
within the Control Council about policy 
on German demilitarization. In 1948, 
Western plans to set up the German 
Federal Republic precipitated the Berlin 
blockade, and the Control Council in ef- 
fect ceased to function. 


OUT OF DATE: In 1949, the Federal 


Republic was established and Moscow 
followed by allowing the GDR to be es- 
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THE LATEST CRAZE 


tablished. The West openly encouraged 
West German rearmament and made 
Bonn a member of NATO. Moscow in 
turn included the GDR in the Warsaw 
Pact. Former Nazis returned to power 
in West Germany—among them 104 
generals in Bonn’s army, nine in Ade- 
nauer’s Cabinet of 18, 600 judges who 
had sent Hitler’s opponents to death. 
Former cartelists again dominated the 


- West German economy. 


The situation, therefore, is vastly dif- 
ferent from the time when the Potsdam 
agreement was signed. The Control 
Council in Berlin no longer fulfills its 
original function and neither Eastern nor 
Western non-German military forces 
have valid reason for being in Berlin. 
As Walter Lippman noted, the West’s 
position is “curiously out of date.” He 
added: ? 





“Their terms call for the liquidation 
of the East German state and the exten- 
sion of the frontier of NATO to the Pol- 
ish border. This is literally and exactly 
a demand for the unconditional surren- 
der of the Soviet Union, and it is not a 
negotiating position.” 


THE ALTERNATIVES: There seem to 
be only two alternatives, if a nuclear war 
is precluded: (1) Discusssion on the 
basis of Khrushchev’s proposal for mak- 
ing West Berlin—the point of highest 
tension—a “free city” with its own gov- 
ernment and economy, and a demilitar- 
ized East-West German confederation 
within a nuclear-free neutral zone in 
Central Europe; (2) continued division 
of Germany and conflict over Berlin’s 
status, until Dulles, Adenauer and Lloyd 
are succeeded by men and policies with 
greater vision. 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW 








OF THE ANCIENT CITY OF DAMASCUS 





The Syrian capital is the oldest still-inhabited city in the world and no stranger to crisis. 


A LOOK AT THE CHANGING MIDDLE EAST 





Syria ten months after union with Egypt 


Few aware persons today deny the urge and the pro- 
gress to unity among the Arabs. There is daily dramatic 
evidence of their desire for freedom from feudal rule and 
foreign control, their abhorrence of entangling military 
alliances, their hunger for economic betterment. 

Egypt and Syria have merged into the United Arab 
Republic. Iraq has liquidated its feudal ruler, brought to 
trial several former pro-Western political leaders, given the 
death blow to the Baghdad Pact. The Sudan recently ex- 
perienced a turnover in political power. 

None of these countries is governed by socialists or 
communists; but all of them in principle and practice 
have accepted aid from the East, as well as the West, as 
long as the aid has been without strings. The UAR has 
trade-aid agreements with Moscow and Peking; Iraq is 
trading with China; the Sudanese last week recognized 
Peking. 

Tunisia has been showing signs of disillusionment with 
Western promises of aid left unfulfilled and is hinting at 
a turn to the East. Morocco has asked for withdrawal of 
all foreign troops from its soil. An Algerian government- 
in-exile commission is now in Peking to negotiate an arms 
deal. 

This Arab renaissance has also created inter-Arab and 
regional conflicts and posed serious problems for the West. 
Jordan’s fate hangs in the balance; Lebanon is still perched 
precariously on the fence; the Israel-Arab conflict remains 


unresolved, and the West is up to its ears in Middle East 
intrigue to protect its vast oil investments. 

Until recently, UAR President Nasser has been the 
symbol of Arab progress, but he now has competitors. 
Tunisia’s President Bourguiba has openly challenged Nas- 
ser’s leadership, has even accused Nasser of hatching a 
plot to assassinate him. Ghana’s Premier Nkrumah is seek- 
ing to draw the nations of North Africa into an African 
Federation. Iraq’s Premier Kassem has increased his sta- 
ture bu refusing to be stampeded into merging his country 
with the UAR. 

The West is attempting to use to its advantage this 
clash of personalities and programs. It seems to have pin- 
ned its hopes especially on Iraq, where the major Western 
powers are partners in the Iraq Petroleum Co. At the recent 
Baghdad trials of former Iraq leaders, many witnesses 
testified to Western efforts to push Iraq into an attack on 
Syria. Premier Kassem himself said on Nov. 26 that he 
was sent to Jordan in 1956 to command Iraqi forces against 
Syria, but made common cause with the Syrian forces 
instead. 

At the root of the struggle is this question: What form 
should Arab unity take—a UAR-type merger, or a federa- 
tion in which the federating units maintain their identities? 
In the following article the GUARDIAN’s Tabitha Petran 
turns the spotlight on this question with an on-the-spot 
report on Syria since its merger with Egypt. 





By Tabitha Petran 

Guardian staff correspondent 
DAMASCUS 
HIS CITY remains one of the most 
prosperous-appearing cities in the 
Arab East. But appearances are decep- 
tive. Beneath the glitter there is political 

grumbling and economic distress. 


Syrians do not like the passive role 
in politics to which they have been rele- 
gated since their parliament and polit- 
ical parties were dissolved and the cap- 
ital was transferred to Cairo after the 
Egyptian-Syrian union almost 10 months 
ago. Many here attribute Syria’s ability 
to withstand successfully the alleged An- 
glo-American conspiracies (documented 
in the Baghdad trials) by its democratic 
regime and the high political conscious- 
ness of its people. But although they crit- 
icize the way union is being effected, 
Syrians remain loyal to it as an impor- 
tant step toward Arab liberation. 

People are worried by such develop- 
ments as the following: 


PRESS REORGANIZATION: Thirty-four 
of Syria’s 87 pre-union daily papers 
(many financed by foreign embassies, as 
the Baghdad trials revealed, with names 
and sums involved) have folded. There 
is little support for introducing here the 
Egyptian system of a government-fi- 
nanced and controlled press. Government 
directives limiting criticism of the re- 
gime were imposed some weeks ago. But 
so strong is the desire for a press free of 
government financing and control that 


the basic question remains unsolved. 

NATIONAL UNION: Political parties 
(People’s, National and Baath) were dis- 
solved by decree when President Nasser 
came here last Feb. 24 to proclaim union. 
But no progress has been made toward 
setting up an Egyptian-style National 
Union—“not a political party but an as- 
sembly of the people behind the Presi- 
dent.” The officially liquidated parties 
still strive to maintain their influence. 


AL BAATH: Leaders of Al Baath (Arab 
Socialist Renaissance Party) were chiefly 
responsible for the hasty and unexpected 
union with Egypt last February. Though 
still influential among some _ middle 
peasants, students and workers, Al Baath 
has ceased to be a political force in Da- 
mascus, 


LABOR MOVEMENT: Only 100,000 Syr- 
ian workers are organized but split into 
300 or more unions. Despite their weak- 
nesses, they have won important rights 
not enjoyed by Egyptian workers: paid 
vacations; sick and maternity leave; 
minimum wages; the 8-hour day for most 
workers; the right to organize indeperid- 
ent unions and the right to strike. But 
they claim to have been seriously ham- 
pered by discrimination against progres- 
sive trade union leaders practised by Ba- 
athist officials who control the Social 
Affairs Ministry. 

In the Sept. 12 elections at Homs for 
the executive committee of the General 
Fedn. of Labor, the government disqual- 
ified the 36 progressive unions of the 210 


entitled to participate (with one vote 
each). As a result, the progressive slate 
lost and the Baathists won—by 24 votes. 
The new executive committee may be 
ready to, but may not succeed, in giving 
the government what it wants—the 
Egyptian pattern of contro] and outlaw- 
ing of strikes. Progressive trade union 
leaders expect to fight it. 


THE CP POSITION: The Communist 
Party has refused to liquidate itself. It 
supported union with Egypt but insisted 
and still insists that the union have a 
democratic base. CP leader Khalid Bag- 
dash, who left Syria when union was 
proclaimed, recently returned to Damas- 
cus and was visited by 5,000 callers rep- 
resenting all walks of life. The Commu- 
nist position on union—that is, the de- 
mand for union plus internal democracy 
—now coincides with what many people 
feel. It has been reinforced by the Iraq 
revolution whose democratic character 
has had powerful attraction here. 


ECONOMIC WOES: Political discontent 
in Syria has been matched by economic 
difficulties. Exports from its national 
port, Lattakia, in September stood at 
less than 16,000 tons against 90,000 tons 
last year. Behind current difficulties lie 
these factors: 

@ A poor cereal harvest—roughly 40% 
of that of last year, a good year. 

@ Import restrictions imposed last 
April after a rainless winter insured that 
there would be no cereal exports, and 
imports had climbed to an unprecedented 


level in the first three months of 1958. 
These controls paralyzed commercial ac- 
tivity and brought credit restrictions by 
certain banks. 

@® Since Egypt has trade and exchange 
controls and Syria does not, people linked 
import controls to union with Egypt, be- 
gan to speculate and to import as much 
as they could, hoping to sell later at 
higher prices. Big price fluctuations and 
new controls followed. 

@ The troubles in Lebanon which cut 
Syria’s oil supply and halted its éxports 
to Lebanon (four times its imports). 

@ Loss of the Iraq textile market ow- 

ing to embargo imposed by Nuri Said’s 
regime. 
TRADE WITH THE EAST: Restoration 
of trade with Lebanon and Iraq, a good 
cotton harvest, and some easing of im- 
port controls have recently brought a 
slight improvement. New import controls 
in August designed to orient Syrian buy- 
ing toward the ‘socialist countries had, 
initially, a restraining effect. (Syrian ex- 
ports to socialist countries rose from 
7.7% of total exports in 1956 to 18.9% 
in 1957, but imports only from 4.9% to 
9.3%. Socialist countries paid the sur- 
plus in hard currency but cannot be ex- 
pected to do so indefinitely). 

Business uncertainty is increasing as 
total economic union with Egypt is ap- 
parently being pushed through in a mat- 
ter of months, perhaps because of the 
Iraq revolution. For Syria’s ties have 
been traditionally closer to Iraq than to 
Egypt, and economic union might be 
harder to achieve once a liberated Iraq 
begins to exercise a gravitational pull on 
the Arab world. 


AGRICULTURE PLAN: Yet union has 
already brought major steps which point 
the way to economic development and 
modernization. Nomadic Beduins are be- 
ing settled as peasants. A land reform 
decree is limiting land ownership to 200 
acres of irrigated or 750 acres of non- 
irrigated land. If implemented, it will de- 
stroy the basis of feudalism in Syria. 





China Reconstructs, Peking 


The decree will give a maximum of 20 
acres of irrigated land or 75 acres of 
non-irrigated land to each landless peas- 
ant, who will be required to join a coop- 
erative; these will be assisted by the re- 
formed Agricultural Bank. 

Syria’s ten-year development program 
is geared to agriculture, aimed primarily 
to free the economy from its dependence 
on rain. The biggest project is the dam 
on the Euphrates to be built with Soviet 
aid. The program will also increase hy- 
droelectric power resources by 500% and 
build a communications network between 
centers of production and the ports. 


INDUSTRY PLAN: A five-year industrial 
plan is about to be announced. Advance 
notices suggest that this consists largely 
of a conglomeration of rather unrelated 
industrial projects without involving any 
real planning. Government experts ex- 
plain this must await completion of the 
geological map of the country and pros- 
pecting for oils and minerals. 

Younger Syrian economists, however, 
believe industrialization must go hand in 
hand with the modernization of agricul- 
ture. Everything depends, in their view, 
on whether or not development in both 
Egypt and Syria moves in the direction 
of real economic planning. 


This is a question still to be deter- 
mine“ ; 
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THE HAPPY TOWN OF MONROE, N.C. 





‘I miss my Fuzzy and want him 


In Monroe, N.C., last month Hanover Thompson 
and Fuzzy Simpson were arrested and tried on a 
charge of “attempted rape on females” and sentenced 
to indeterminate imprisonment at the Morrison Train- 
ing School for Delinquent Boys (GUARDIAN, Nov. 
24). Hanover is 9, Fuzzy 8. Both are Negroes. The 
attempted rape consisted of the fact that a little white 


By Nora Roberts 

Special to the Guardian 
MONROE, N.C. 
EACE AND HAPPINESS prevail in Monroe, North 
Carolina; at least, that’s what the local papers say. 
Two little Negro boys, aged 8 and 9, sit in peace in a 
reform school be- 
cause a white girl 
kissed one of them. 
A white farmer is 
back in his fields 
in happiness after 
having. severely 
beaten the preg- 
nant wife of a Ne- 
gro share-cropper 
in an attempt to 

rape her. 

These are the 
two events which 
prompted us to go 
down and get a 
view of the peace- 
ful community for 


ourselves. 
Monroe is a 
small town, (pop. 


12,000) situated 35 
miles west of Char- 
lotte, N.C., textile 
center of the 
South. Its main street looks like the center of any 
suburban town in the North or West. Trees line the 
street cutting through rows of small, two-story stores 





NORA ROBERTS 


girl had kissed Hanover during a game. Last week 
two New York high school students, Nora Roberts 
and Joan Garrett, both 16, went down to Monroe 
for the Young Socialist monthly (342 E. 8th St., 
N.Y.C. 9, $1 a year) to see what manner of com- 
munity it was that allows such a thing to happen. 
This is their own story. 


and businesses. There is a white frame Protestant 
church in the background. 

But when we entered the comfortable terminal wait- 
ing room marked WHITE we knew this was the South, 
The COLORED room, segregated by a steel fence, was 
dark and dismal, seating no more than 10 people. 

We felt the cold stares as we asked, on the tele- 
phone, for Robert F. Williams, president of the Union 
County chapter of the National Assn. for the Advance- 
ment ot Colored People. 

“Welcome to the social jungle,” said Mrs. Williams 
as she opened her car door when she came to pick us 
up. “You are now behind the iron curtain of hatred.” 
The looks we got from the white people who saw us 
riding with her pointed up what she meant. 

Robert Williams greeted us at his door. He is a big 
man, about six feet tall. Even so, we felt his power more 
in the way he talked and was talked about by his friends 
we met later. “White folks don’t like all the publicity 
Monroe's been getting recently,” he said. “They’ve set 
up a committee to lure industry down here and they 
don’t want businessmen scared away.’ The Monroe 
newspapers back up his statement by charging big city 
newspapermen with “bad reporting” in their stories 
about the two boys. 


M R. WILLIAMS TOOK US for a walk around the 
neighborhood. He showed us the school where his 
two boys go and where Hanover and Fuzzy went before 
they were taken off. 

Wingate Avenue School is just barely large enough 
to hold the hundreds of Negro children who walk from 
all parts of the “happy” community to go to school 
each morning. 

A small cafe, owned and operated by Negroes, at- 


home with me’ 


tracted our attention. We were surprised to see a white 
man sitting at the counter. Mr. Williams explained: 
“Segregation is a one-way business. A white man is free 
to go wherever he pleases, but if you have a dark skin, 
you go where the whites say you can go.” 

As we left the cafe, Dr. A. E. Perry, vice president of 
the Union County NAACP, drove up. He offered us a 
lift across town to meet the mothers of the two boys 
in the reform school. 

Monroe is laid out in sections, branching out from 
the center, like a patch-work quilt. Negro and white 
neighborhoods are patched one right next to the other, 
separated only by a narrow street. It is easy to see how 
children cross the street to play together. 

We stopped in front of a group of small, unpainted 
shacks. They looked as if they would crumble if you 
blew on them too hard. They probably wouldn’t though: 
they’ve been standing there for 100 years. “These are 
called ‘shot-gun’ shacks,” said Dr. Perry. “There are 
three rooms, one behind the other. A bullet shot 
through the front door can go right through the bouse 
and out the back without stopping.” 


RS. SIMPSON, MOTHER OF EIGHT-YEAR-OLD 

Fuzzy, came out of the nearest such house. Mrs. 
Thompson, Hanover’s mother, walked toward us from 
down the street. Both are domestic workers, supporting 
their children by themselves on the $20 they make each 
week working in white homes. Mrs. Simpson said sor- 
rowfully: “I miss my Fuzzy and I want him home with 
me. They won’t even let me see him until he’s been in 
that reformatory for a month.” 

As we talked, Dr. Perry pointed to a large brick school 
building a few hundred feet away. “There are a lot of 
decent white folks between the Negro children and that 
school,” he said. “Unfortunately they’te all lying here 
in this cemetery.” 

The sheriff was standing in the bus station as we 
prepared to leave. He asked a few questions about us 
but not of us, then stood watching us from across the 
street as we left. From the back of the bus window, we 
could see the Union County courthouse, A white cross 
of electric lights shone from its top over the peaceful, 


happy community of Monroe, N.C, 





CONFERENCE ON THE USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 





Power enough to light a world at peace 


By Barrow Lyons 

Special to the Guardian 
WASHINGTON 
ITHIN A FEW YEARS electric 
lights powered by atomic energy 
may be gleaming across the dark steppes 
of Russia and from the windows of 
mountain villages in India. Atomic 
power plants will be found around the 
world sooner than the public has been 

given to expect. 

This is the report brouzht back from 
the recent UN Intl. Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy held in 
Geneva by James L. Grahl, director of 
the Atomic Energy Service of the Amer- 
ican Public Power Assn. 

Grahl was with the Bureau of the 
Budget assigned te atomic energy mat- 
ters before he became an atomic power 
advisor to the APPA—an association of 
municipal and county power systems. He 
watched the early progress of atomic 
power development creep slowly through 
its beginning years. At the meeting in 
Switzerland, he gained the 
that technical progress is now moving 
rapidly. The gathering was attended by 
more than 5,000 scientific delegates and 
Observers and over 2,200 technical pa- 
pers were submitted. 


PLANTS IN OPERATION: Fourteen ex- 
perimental nuclear energy plants are 
now delivering power to electric utility 
grids in various parts of the world, and 
at least 20 more are under construction, 
Grahl reported. 

Within perhaps four to six years a 
number of countries expect to be op- 
erating plants that are economically 
competitive with conventional generat- 
ing stations, he reports. 

The British expect to achieve competi- 
tive costs of operation for the 500,000 
kilowatt plant they plan to complete in 
1962. By the late 1960’s they hope this 
plant will have cut costs “well below” 
those for present coal-fired stations. 


India feels certain that its first 150,000 


impression . 


kilowatt plant will oe competitive. 

The World Bank has accepted bids for 
a 150,000 kilowatt plant in Italy which 
is expected to operate at costs no more 
than 10% higher than existing plants, 
and probably considerably lower when 
some experience has been accumulated. 


Plans by various countries include 
atomic power plants designed for a total 
of around 15,000,000 kilowatt capacity 
between 1965 and 1970. The consensus at 
the meeting, Grahl reported, was that 
by 1975 nearly all new power stations 
would derive their energy from atomic 
fuels. 

FUEL COSTS VAGUE: The principal 
unknown factor in these calculations is 
the cost of fuel. Uranium elements can 
produce at least 3,000 days of heat energy 
at the rate of 1,000 kilowatts per day 
per ton of uranium. This means that the 


AY) 





energy that can be extracted from one 
ton of uranium is equivalent to the en- 
ergy of about 10,000 tons of coal. With 
uranium oxide fuels, a performance 
about three times as good is expected. 

Supplies of uranium and thorium, the 
two elements used most frequently, were 
estimated to be two to four times higher 
than estimates made at the first atomic 
energy conference in Geneva three years 
ago. : 

Grahl reported «lso that progress has 
been made in controlled atomic fusion 
research since the 1955 conference. 





Among the nations working on problems 
of controlled fusion are the U.S., Russia, 
Britain, France and Sweden. 


RUSSIAN PROJECTS: V. S. Emelyanov, 
the principal Russian delegate to the 
conference, declared that atomic power 
gradually will occupy a more prominent 
place in the total energy balance of his 
country for three principal reasons: (1) 
fossil fuel and hydro resources are lim- 
ited in some areas of European Russia; 
(2) in remote areas atomic reactors will 
be important “in th immediate future,” 
especially in the north; and (3) fossil 
fuels, which are the raw materials for 
much of the rapidly developing chemi- 
cal industry, will be needed for other 
than fuel purposes. 


The first U.S.S.R. station of 5,000- 
kilowatt capacity has been operating re- 
liably for four years, he said, and has 
proved rather simple and convenient, 
The largest power producing reactor now 
operating anywhere in the world, he re- 
ported, is producing power in an undis- 
closed part of Siberia. Its initial capacity 
is 100,000 kilowatts; but construction of 
five additional reactors with an ulti- 
mate total for the project of about 600,- 
000 kilowatts is proceeding. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS: The US. 
delegation did not make a good impres- 
sion upon the conference with its rec- 
ommendations for developing practical 
uses of atomic explosions. It suggested 
explosions for such purposes as digging 
harbors and producing subterranean 
heat for power. Scientists from other 
countries did not believe these were prac- 
tical ideas, and some felt they would 
endanger efforts to agree on stopping 
atomic bomb tests. 

Of especial interest to rural electric 
cooperatives, and others requiring small 
generating stations, was Cuba’s an- 
nouncement of a contract with British 
and U.S. engineering concerns for a 22,- 
000-kilowatt boiling water reactor to be 
built for $300 per kilowatt of capacity. 


This compares with a cost for coal-fired 
plants of this size of about $200 per kilo- 
watt of capacity. It is estimated that 
comparatively low fuel costs will enable 
it to produce electricity at 11 to 12 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, a figure economical 
for areas where costs of coal and oil are 
higher than those for atomic fuels. 





WHAT IS MAN? 


That’s the title Ruth Ray of Darien, 
Conn., gave to this painting of hers 
shown recently in a New York show, 
She said the painting was motivated 
by her haunted dreams which she at- 
tributes to the tensions over headlines 
about nuclear war and worry over the 
future of her children. In the painting 
a@ newspaper-shrouded man _ stands 
over a smashed baby doll. 
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WHITMAN’S FRIEND 


Traubel 


centenary 
observed 


N Philadelphia’s Free Library and in 

the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton there will be special exhibits this 
winter to celebrate the centenary of an 
American Socialist, Horace L. Traubel. 





Traubel, born on Dec. 19, 1858, was a 
poet with three keys to his life: Marx, 
Debs and Whitman. He early became 
a Marxian socialist and in 1904 keynoted 
the first part of the 20th century when 
he wrote: 


This is the moment of the lapse 
of eras of force in eras of love 
This is the bridgeroad, this is the 
mysterious archway of the rain- 

bow, 

This is the darkest shadow meet- 
ing the brightest light: 

The worst comes before the best 
comes. 


Politically Traubel followed Debs and 
he walked with Walt Whitman as a poet, 
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HORACE TRAUBEL 


A drawing made of the poet 
by Maurice Becker in 1916 





a friend and a Boswell. His three~- 
volume work, With Walt Whitman in 
Camden, is a record of conversations be- 
tween the two poets. Like Whitman he 
put people ahead of all other consider- 
ations, even ahead of poetry itse’f. An 
old bookmark carries this quotation of 
Traubel: 


“Before the beauty and eminence of 
that which is written is the superior 
beauty and eminence of that which is 
written about. Before the magnificence 
of the greatest book comes the majesty 
of the meanest soul.” 


He also wrote on the “fun” of martyrs. 
He referred to the “men and women 
totally unknown in their present and 
future who gladly took their medicine. 
They talk on street corners and in the 
parks for fun. They go to jail for fun. 
They are ready to be misunderstood for 
fun... they’ll always glow anonymously 
in the general sun. Why does the sun 
shine anyhow? I suppose just for fun.” 

Horace Traubel died in 1919 still vig- 
orously calling: “Go towards the light.” 


The Philadelphia commemorative ex- 
hibition at the Free Library in Logan 
Square opened on Dec. 1 and will run 
to Dec. 29. The Library of Congress ex- 
hibit is scheduled from Dec. 19 through 
January and February. 


The new Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mittee posts are liberally distributed 
among Senators from the Southern “bad- 
lands” of the trade union movement. 
Such Dixie stalwarts as Johnston (S.C.), 
Ellender (La.), Holland (Fla.), McClel- 
jan (Ark.), Robertson (Va.), Russell 
(Ga.) and Hill (Ala.) may be depended 
upon to preserve the party from any un- 
due concern for civil rights and social 
welfare. 

When Sen. Paul Douglas of Illinois 
recently suggested that the committees 
ought to be reshuffled to include some 
of the new “radicals” who rode into the 
Senate on last month’s Democratic tide, 
Johnson’s chief aide, Senate Whip Mike 
Mansfield of Montana, let it be known 
he preferred the stacked deck as it is. 


CAUTIOUS FRESHMEN: Johnson him- 
self responded to the election with mixed 
platitudes. The nation is in for an era 
of “prudent progressivism” in Washing- 
ton, he said. The mandate is to be “‘pro- 
gressive without being radical,” and 
“conservative without being a mossback, 
a standpatter.” He then announced a 
12-point legislative program which ex- 
eluded any mention of civil rights, and 
stood pat on the question of changes in 
Senate party leadership. 

Faced with the fact of the Majority 
Leader’s power to determine their com- 
mittee assignments and dispose of their 
bills, the 13 new Democratic Senators 
elected Nov. 4 and the two from Alaska 
chosen on the 25th, are likely to tread 
a careful path in the 86th Congress. 
William Proxmire, whose re-election in 
Wisconsin was regarded by his Republi- 
can opponent as a victory for “Reuther 
and Khrushchev,” indicated that he and 
new Democrats would support Johnson’s 
“moderation.” Of the powerful Texan, 
he said: “He has been fair to everybody. 
In my judgment it would be wrong for 
a majority leader to reflect the attitude 
of either liberals or the Southern con- 
servatives of the party.” 


THE CHAIRMEN: The Southern domi- 
nation of Congress is even more strik- 
ingly revealed in the chairmanships of 
19 key committees in the Senate and 
House. Thirteen of 19 chairmanships 
are held by Southerners or near-South- 
erners. Of the others, one each is held 
by Senators or Representatives from 
Arizona, Montana, Colorado, Rhode Is- 
land, Pennsylvania and New York. 

In only one area do the committee 
chairmen in both houses represent a 
point of view at variance with the re- 
actionary Republican position. Sen. 
James E. Murray of Montana and Rep. 
Wayne N. Aspinall of Colorado, heads 
of the Interior committees, both favor 
Hawaii statehood and Federally-financed 
power and water projects. 

Though 91-year-old Sen. Theodore 

Francis Green of Rhode ‘sland and Rep. 
Thomas E. Morgan of Pennsylvania hold 
the reins on foreign relations, they ride 
herd in the cold-war field where Re- 
publican-Democratic differences have 
been negligible. And any progressive 
legislation which Rep. Emanuel Celler 
may steer through the House on matters 
relating to the courts, monopolies, im- 
migration or internal security questions 
is usually more than counter-balanced 
by the reactionary measures sponsored 
by his Senate counterpart, Judiciary 
chairman James O. Eastland of Miss- 
issippi. ' 
CHANGES DIFFICULT: For the rest— 
Labor, Finance, Appropriations, Armed 
Services, Agriculture, Banking and Rules 
(in the House)—the key committees 
are firmly in the hands of Southern and 
border state Congressmen who shun even 
the mildest of liberal proposals like a 
plague. 

An example of the difficulty in 
changing committee leadership is af- 
forded by the discussion of the current 
proposal for dividing the House Commit- 
tee on Labor and Education into two 
bodies. A conservative North Carolinian, 
Graham Barden, is chairman of the une 
wieldy 30-member committee. Plans for 
setting up two committees have found- 





The fight to change Rule 22 | 


N 1917 THE U.S. Senate adopted Rule 

22, a measure on the surface designed 
to insure against undue haste in trans- 
acting the nation’s business. In reality 
the rule has been used to permit dilatory 
“debate” as a means of killing civil 
rights and kindred legislation. 


Rule 22 provides that the vote of two- 
thirds of the total Senate is required -to 
shut off debate on a bill. Only four 
times since 1917 have opponents of the 
filibuster been able to muster the votes 
needed to defeat one. None of these in- 
stances involved civil rights legislation. 


On opening day, Jan. 7, a bipartisan 
attack on Rule 22 will be launched by 
Democratic Senators Douglas of Illinois, 
Humphrey of Minnesota, and Republi- 
cans Javits of New York and Case of 
New Jersey. These Senators propose, as 
a minimum, that debate be halted by 
the vote of two-thirds of those present 
and voting. It is reported that Majority 
Leader Johnson has agreed to support 
such a change. 


MAJORITY SEEN: As a maximum ob- 


jective, the liberal bloc would like to 
authorize cloture by a majority vote of 


the total Senate after 15 days of debate, 
or by two-thirds of the Senators voting 
and present after two days of delibera- 
tion. In both instances each Senator 
would be granted one additional hour 
for debate after the shut-off vote. 

When the 85th Congress opened in 
1957 Southerners, with the aid of six 
Northern Democrats and 28 Republi- 
eans, succeeded in blocking any change 
in the cloture rule. But the recent elec- 
tions have considerably reduced the 
number of their dependable allies. Sen. 
Douglas now estimates that liberals can 
count on 51 of 98 votes for a rule change, 
a bare majority. 

Whether the question will ever get to 
a vote will depend on rulings which the 
Senate’s presiding officer, Vice President 
Nixon, his eyes fixed on 1960, is expected 
to make: (1) that a motion for amend- 
ing the rules is in order since the Sen- 
ate is not a “continuing body” with rules 
fixed forever; (2) that a motion for 
stopping debate is not itself susceptible 
to unlimited debate, despite a provision 
to that effect in Section 2 of Rule 22, 
and (3) that 50% of the Senate is an 
adequate number to change its rules. 





ered because normal seniority proce- 
dures would place one of the two chair- 
manships in the hands of New York’s 
Adam C. Powell, a Northerner, a maver- 
ick and a Negro. 


THE RULES: Conservative Southerners 
rely on the rules of the House and Sen- 
ate for their third major line of defense 
against legislative progress. And it is 
this line that seems most susceptible to 
attack by the liberals in the forthcoming 
session. In the Senate the fire on open- 
ing day will be directed against Rule 22 
which enables a minority of lawmakers 
to filibuster civil rights bills to death 
(see story on this page). In the House 
a movement is gathering momentum to 
revise the rules under which labor, so- 
cial welfare and civil liberties bills are 
customarily bottled up by the Rules 
Committee. 

This body, chaired by the author of 
the Smith Act, Howard ‘Smith of Vir- 
ginia, serves as the legislative traffic 
cop in the lower House. The Virginian 
uses a variety of rules to block the right 











Eccles in London Worker 
“Britain - Formosa——that’s two of our 


offshore islands visited.” 


to take the country into even the most 
oblique left turn. 

To reduce Smith’s influence, House lib- 
erals are proposing three rules changes. 
They would reinstitute the 21-day rule, 
adopted by the House in 1949 but re- 
pealed in 1951, under which any com- 
mittee chairman could call a bill onto 
the floor after the Rules Committee had 
sat on it for 21 legislative days. They 
would reduce the number of signatures 
needed to discharge a bill from Rules 
Committee consideration from the cur- 
rent 218 to 150 or even fewer. They 
would change the party make-up of the 
Committee from eight Democrats and 
four Republicans to 9-3. Often the de- 
fection of Smith and Democratic Rep. 
William Colmer of Mississippi to the 
Republican side is enough to bring about 
a 6-6 tie vote and death to liberal bills. 


THE PROSPECTS: Ironically, whether 


or not the rules changes are affected 
will depend largely on another South- 
erner, Texan Sam Rayburn, Speaker of 
the House. Rayburn will rule on open- 
ing day whether, in his view, the House 
rules need any freshening. If he says no, 
the chances of over-ruling his rule 
against curbing the Rules Committee 
will be slim. 

For all these built-in difficulties in 
the way of Congressional liberals, there 
can be little question but that the bale 
ance of power in national politics is 
shifting away from the South. This 
must be one of the salient conclusions 
of the recent elections. 


Twelve Western states, including Al- 
aska, will send 19 Democratic Senators 
to the new Congress, only three fewer 
than the 22 from the Confederate states. 
These Western states have also gained in 
the House, now claiming 32 of 57 seats 
in the area. As a result of their spec- 
tacular sweep in the West and Midwest, 
the Democrats will now control the Sen< 
ate, 64-34, and the House by a 283-152 
margin. 

There will be no fewer Southerners of 
conservative bent and holding key posi- 
tions. But they will be deprived of their 
usually unbeatable alliance with a host 
of reactionary Republicans who were re« 
cently retired by the voters. And they 
will be consorting, on their side of the 
aisle, with a much more determined con- 
tingent of Democratic colleagues who 
have a mandate for progress. 

The result is that, in the estimate of 
the Washington Post, “the once formid- 
able Southern caucus is Slipping in its 
ability to bar the door to any given leg- 
islation, including a change in Senate 
rules.” While that may be true, the pro 
gressive breakthrough is bound to be 
distorted and limited so long as the wide- 
spread Southern disfranchisement of 
Negroes provides a sure political base for 
reaction in the country. 


Bill of Rights fete 


re) N MONDAY, DEC. 15, the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee will cele- 
brate the 167th Anniversary of the Bill 
of Rights at Hotel New Yorker at 8:30 
p.m. The theme of the evening will be 
“Civil Rights and Civil Liberties in 1959.” 


The speakers will be IF. Stone on 





“Civil Liberties and the Struggle Against: 


War;” Mrs. Dorothy Marshall, chairman 
of the Los Angeles Committee to Pree 
serve American Freedoms, on “Operation 
Abolition” (of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee); Judge Hubert 
Delany on “The Civil Rights Crisis;” 
Harvey O’Connor, who will be chairman, 
on “Why I Said No to the Un-American 
Committee.” ' 

Admission is $2.50 and will include 
dessert and coffee. 
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56. PARIS TO PEKING by Joseph R. 
Starobin, the story of a modern Marco 
Polo’s journey between two worlds, a 
book of contrast and insights into the 
events which are changing the balance 
of world power. Orig. $3.75 ........$1.49 


57. HISTORY AND REALITY by Herbert 
Aptheker, Nineteen dissenting papers on 
the chief issues of our day by a leading 
American scholar-pamphleteer. Historical 
materialism in the American tradition. 
Orig. $3.00 cesccccccccccccee oocees $1.49 


58. LABOR’S UNTOLD STORY by Boyer 
and Morais. The alive and uncensored 
adventure story of American organized 
labor from 1860 to the present. Paper. 
WEN TROD sascicdccsecccace ooceee $1.49 


59. MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, MONEY, 
MISSISSIPPI, AND OTHER PLACES by 


Fve Merriam. Lyrics, ballads, dramatic 
poems on desegregation ... a pamphlet 
Mi DOCG: Geis: SESS vevccasaccscce 19¢ 


60. HEROES OF THE EMPTY VIEW by 
James Aldridge, author of THE DIP- 
LOMAT. A profound and thought-pro- 
voking novel of men and oil in the Mid- 
dle East. Orig. $3.95 


31. THE COMMUNIST TRIALS AND THE 
AMERICAN TRADITION by John Somer- 
ville. Brilliant analysis by an eminent 
philosopher who testified in three Smith 
Act trials on “force and violence,” free 
institutions, and the democratic tradi- 
SIGH, GHG, GED sicdscisccccsaccvees 390 





91. PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
NEGRO IN AMERICA by Langston 
Hughes & Milton Meltzer. Sweeping 
history from slave-trade to desegrega- 
tion in America, with text by Lang- 
ston Hughes, the poet laureate of the 
Negro people. Contains over 1,000 
varied illustrations from the famous 
Milton Meltzer collection and from 
public and private sources through- 
out the world. Orig. $5.95 ...... $4.00 











32. FALSE WITNESS by Harvey Matusow. 
The book that shook and discredited the 
informer system by the most sensational 
revelations of an informer. 

Ss ED  Scenewecuedacdesaeescness 190 


34. MILL TOWN by Bill Cahn. A text 
and picture history of labor in an indus- 
trial town. Paper Edition only. 

OU EE 0055 055n00dsbCecavvedeens 29¢ 


35. MASTERS OF THE DEW by Jacques 
Roumain, A passionate and deeply mov- 
ing tale of modern Haiti, already a clas- 
Sic of world literature. Orig. $3.50...99¢ 


35. THE ECSTASY OF OWEN MUIR by 
Ring Lardner, Jr. A Candide-like satire 
about an upper-class young man in pres- 
ent day America. Orig. $3.50 - $2.49 


37. THE ACCIDENT by Dexter Masters. 
A tense novel of atomic scientists vs. the 


military mind set in Los Alamos dealing 
With the biggest issue of our times. 
WGN UY ndelscdddvccesnteserdasecs 990 


38. THE ARTAMANOVS by Maxim Gor- 
ky. This swift-paced novel by one of the 
greatest writers of the century has been 
ecclaimed as Gorky’s best. 

Orig. 


GO 05 5650545060650bsdssiens $1.49 
39. BACK OF HISTORY by William 
Howells. A penetrating, 


A non-technical 
biography of man both as a physical and 
& cultural figure. Orig. $5.00 ...... $2.49 


40. A DISCORD OF TRUMPETS by 
Claude Cockburn. “‘The continuously fas- 
cinating and funny” autobiography of a 
celebrated and principled newsman who 
was simultaneously London correspond- 
ent for Moscow’s Pravda and New York's 
Time. Orig. $8.95 ccccccccccccseccscc dO 


41. ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES by Charles A. Beard. One of the 
classic seminal books of American 
thought. Orig. $4.75. ..-..++. 5 





92. THE FALLING RATE OF PROFIT 
by Joseph M, Gillman. In Sept., 1958, 
issue of R. Palme Dutt’s Labour 
Monthly Mr. John Eaton writes: ‘‘We 
could do with more books like this. 
Dr. Gillman is a Marxist economist 
of great ability ... This book should 
certainly be read by anyone interest- 
ed in the study of modern capitalism 
and is a ‘must’ for any serious stu- 
dent of Marxist economic theory.” 
. $5.00 











42. EPISODE IN THE TRANSVAAL by 
Harry Bloom. A compelling novel of 
what happens when “the roar of the 
lion is heard” from the barbed wire 
“locations” of South Africa’s “imprison- 
ed peoples.” By a lawver-novelist from 
Johannesburg. Orig. $3.95 ...+-se+0. 790 


43. EXPLAINING THE ATOM by Selig 
Hecht. Widely heralded as the book on 


atomic energy for the layman... 
“miraculously lucid’’ (N.Y. Herald Trib- 
Une) Orig. $8.75 ...cceee 4464006605 $1.29 


44. EYEWITNESS IN INDO-CHINA by 
Joseph R. Starobin. The only account in 
the U.S. of the people’s struggles in 
Indo-China that culminated in victory. 
DOU. GERD cvcesccvsscstcess rrr rtri. 790 


45. THE GENESIS OF PLATO’S 
THOUGHT by A. D. Winspear. The high- 
ly readable account for the general 
reader of the social origins of ideologies. 





Sele, GEGD ccccccccscccccSececccsse $1.99 
93 STALIN’S CORRESPONDENCE 
(with Roosevelt, Churchill, Attlee & 


Truman). Fascinating inside eaves- 
dropping on the historical events 
that remade the world. Two volumes, 
originally published at $7.50....$4.95 








46. HE WHO RIDES A TIGER by Bhabani 
Bhattacharya, A compelling, moving, 
ironical tale about contemporary India. 
GOR. GEG ccsvcccccvccscsecescccceses 790 


47. SPUTNIK INTO SPACE by Dobron- 
ravov and Vassiliev. An extremely sim- 
plified and popularized account of the 
past, present and future of Seviet rock- 
ets, missiles and satellites. 

Orig. $3.75 


48. BALZAC by Stefan Zweig. A classic 
biography of the towering genius whose 
life and novels embraced a whole so- 
Ciety. Orig. $4.00 .......006 Gdebeeee $1.49 


We say there is no reason why progressives should not have one of these big 
intriguing, appealing full page book bargain advertisements to choose from. And 
we think such readers will value the opportunity, not only to take advantage of 
authentic, unprecedented values, but of the pleasure of being able to look at a list 
of book bargains with a better than ninety percent chance that the books are 
uncensored in these days of conformity and the authors unafraid of dissent. Any- 
way, for your library or your Holiday gift list, here are some real values. Note: the 
prices have been slashed to the bone to begin with. Then, on top of that, those who 
order $15 or more (at the bargain prices) may take an additional 331% discount. 


49. OPEN MARXISM OF ANTONIO 
GRAMSCI translated and annotated by 
Carl Marzani. Brilliant insights by the 
foremost Italian Marxist of the last fifty 
years. Orig. $2.00 ..ccccccccccccscces 450 


50. STUDIES AND FURTHER STUDIES 
IN A DYING CULTURE by Christopher 
Caudwell. Both books in one volume 
containing the stimulating ideas of the 
well known English Marxist. 

GU SEER cesseeiscrsses ererrty: 


51. AMERICAN RADICALS edited by 
Harvey Goldberg. The careers and works 
of fifteen notable American radicals from 
Altgeld and Dreiser, La Follette and 
Debs to Veblen and Marcantonio and 
Heywood Broun. Orig. $5.00 ...... $3.49 


52. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BIG 
BILL HAYWOOD. A thundering voice 
from the most militant epoch of Ameri- 
can labor, the story of a Wild West labor 
leader who became one of the Founders 
of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
Orig. $4.50 


53. CHOSEN PAGES FROM LU HSUN 
by Lu Hsun. The selected stories from 
the works of a writer and critic of major 
vorld significance whom the Chinese 
call ‘‘the generalissimo of the China cul- 
tural revolution.” Orig. 4.75 ........39¢ 





94. THE SURVIVOR by Carl Marzani, 
Thoughtful, questioning novel of phi- 
losophic import, yet a story which 
bristles with action of high policy, 
love and State Department intrigue 
in cold war U.S.A. ...... eee 0 $0.95 





54 I VOTE MY CONSCIENCE by Vito 
Marcantonio. 522 pages (including 28 
pages reproducing 64 separate photo- 
graphs) of the public papers, speeches, 
and Congressional debates of Vito Mar- 
cantonio, democracy’s most eloquent de- 
fender in the U.S. Congress, including a 
brief introductory account of his life, as 
well as excerpts from four of his civil 
liberties cases. In paper. Orig. $2.50. .59¢ 


55. THE LETTERS OF JULIUS AND 
ETHEL ROSENBERG. The immortal last 
letters of the Rosenbergs including new 
communications not found in the first 
edition. Paper. Orig. $3.00 .......... We 


30. THE GREAT ROAD by Agnes Smed- 
ley. The Life and Times of Chu Teh, a 
vivid and stirring blography, a master- 
piece of the Chinese Revolution and the 
Wars of the Liberation. Orig. $6.00. .$4.00 


33. RUSSIA IN TRANSITION by Isaac 
Deutscher. Fourteen challenging and 
brilliant essays on the chief problems of 
secialism by the friendly but trenchant 
critic of the U.S.S.R. Orig. $4.50...$2.39 





95. FROM SHAKESPEARE TO SHAW 
by Annette T. Rubinstein. A spirited 
re-evaluation of our militant literary 
tradition. An illuminating, fascinat- 
ing search into the social and polit- 
ical origins of the lives and works of 
22 literary giants during 300 years 
of English literature. With represen- 
tative selections from their writings. 
Orig. $7.50 ...... ececcccccece - $6.00 
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PLUS ADDITIONAL 
331% DISCOUNT 


on all orders of $15.00 or more. 
Avail yourself of the price cuts PLUS the discount 


21. THE UN-AMERICANS by Alva Bessie 


A tense novel about friends, lovers, and 
traitors with its story set in our times 
and its seeds in the Spanish Civil War. 
99e 


Orig. $4.75 . 


Peer e reese erereses eeeee 


22. MY NATIVE GROUNDS by Royal 
France. The life story of a lawyer who 
has had the engaging American mulish- 
ness to decide twice to swim against the 
current, Orig, 


$3.75 
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presents 
erotic love 
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96. THE DOUBLE BED from The 
Feminine Side by Eve Merriam. Cuts 
to the heart of male-female relations 
in our money society . . 
who is emasculating whom, and why; 
what makes some women turn into 
moms; why divorce seems to be the 
other side of the coin in so 
American marriages. 


. Discusses 


many 
Positively, 
@ passionate portrait 


it 
of 
rs |] 








23. ORIGINS OF AMERICAN 
(New England), 


brilliant, 


the 


SCIENCE 
by Dirk J. Struik. A 
absorbing book on 
ciology of science by one of the foremost 


sO- 


American thinkers on the subject. 


Orig. $6.00 


sequences of 


Chinese prison. Orig. $4.75 


24. A SEASON 
Polonsky. What happens in the time of 
compliance when a free mind 
protect itself against the usurpations of 
Orig. $3.50 


society.”’ 


their 


OF FEAR by 


se ereeees 


26. PRISONERS OF LIBERATION by 
Allyn and Adele Rickett. The true and 
heartening story of a young American 
couple who found the strength to return 
to their native land and face the con- 


confession in & 
Ccovcees $3.75 
Abraham 


“fails to 


PTT ere 4 





98. THE BARBARIAN by Naomi Mit- 


chison. 
historical 
adult, 


fiction 
informative, 


and 


728 pages of action-packed 
which is literate, 


authentic, 


(on a timeless theme), and already a 


story-telling 


classic. 


Set in 


ancient 


Sparta, Egypt, and the barbaric area 


of the Black Sea. Orig. $6.50 


++ $5.00 





$4.00 


gananuanaans Book Sale Extraordinary 


PRICE CUTS UP TO 80% 


(Books as low as 19c) 
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97. SCIENCE IN HISTORY by J. D. 
A social history of science 
from Stone Age to Sputnik which re- 
the interconnections 
the history of science and the so- 
cleties which have produced it. The 
major work of one of the world’s 
greatest scientific minds. If you have 
been overwhelmed by the vast com- 
is your 
$12. 


between 








25 


THE STRANGE CAREER OF JIM 


CROW by C. Van Woodward, a fascinat- 


ing study 
WARRIORS, 


27 


of 


of segregation and TENDER 
the moving story 
children in Little Rock, Ark. 

Orig. $4.50 


the 


Both $1.19 


THE TRIAL OF JOMO KENYATTA 


by Montagu Slater. A first-hand insight 
in Africa 
which is now moving into the forefront 


into 


of 


the 


the world’s 


colonial 


struggle 


stage with 


meaning for the immediate future, 


Orig. 


$4.50 


incalculable 


ere ee Terre er eer errrsy o...490 





99. 


THE 


AND ETHEL ROSENBERG 
Wexley. 


study 


of 


JUDGMENT OF JULIUS 
by John 
The definitive and moving 
the most famous case 
our times, a glant book among books 
concerning the American search for 
justice. 672 pages. Orig. $6.00 ..$4.50 





28. TWO LEAVES AND A BUD by Mulk 
Raj Anand. Written by India’s outstand- 
author of COOLIE, 
book is a classic and heroic tale of good 
and evil, 
splendor of plain people. Orig. $3.50. .39e 


ing 


novelist, 


of passion, 


lust and 


this 


the 


29. WEEP NO MORE by Janet Stevenson. 
An authentic novel about the warm, re- 
scurceful woman who was the chief Un- 


ion 


spy 
Orig. $3.95 
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SPECTATOR.4 
The right to live 


-s SAN QUENTIN PRISON there is a booth with two chairs inside 
it and picture-windows all around. On occasion those windows 
are filled with the intent faces of spectators. They come to watch 
a carefully premeditated and agonizing cruel murder. They are 
called witnesses and reporters but in fact they are participants, 


The picture-windows of the gas chamber have been expanded 
by a brilliant, searing, forthright movie called I Want To Live. Now 
in darkened theaters across the country anyone may sit and watch 
the barbaric ritual murder that is done in the name of the people, 
with the consent and connivance of the people, with the approbation 
of church and state. The ceremony of human sacrifice is expertly 
documented in this two-hour film—the frenzied death dance of the 
the morbid excitement of the public, the game of law and 


press, 
the death traps laid by the hunters of souls called policemen. 

s at the death chamber it is hard for the audience in such & 
movie oy conceal from themselves that they are participants. That 
is perhaps the highest tribute that can be paid to a work of art. And 


I Want To Live is powerful art. 

HE MOVIE IS NOT A TOUR through a chamber of horrors, 

though it has moments that may unstring the nerves even of a 
hanging judge. Based on the actual murder case which ended in the 
execution of 32-year old Barbara Graham in San Quentin some years 
ago, the movie documents our socia] savagery in human terms. Wal- 
ter Wanger’s production, the swift direction of Robert Wise and 
John Mandel’s subtle nerve-jangling jazz score are the skillful means 
by which the film makes its statement. But the statement itself is 
the film’s significant achievement. 

There are unpleasant people in this movie but none whose vil- 
Jainy matches the social evil of capital punishment and the absurd 
Jegal maneuvers which pass for justice in the — name. Barbara 
Graham, played sensitively and movingly by Susan Hayward, is a 
beguiling prostitute. She is tough and tender, childlike and worldly- 
wise. She has all the generous instincts for which society has very 
little room. Her crimes are impersonal and non-violent: prostitution, 
check-kiting, touting strangers to gambling halls. She finds herself 
framed on a charge of brutally murdering an oid lady in the course 
of a robbery. 

At that point the guilt of the criminal class begins to pale be- 
fore the monstrous guilt of police, lawyers, newspapers, the Gemonic 
crowd and the mechanism devised for legal murder. Her only alibi 
4s her six-months old son for whom she was Caring on the night of 
the murder. In need of a better alibi she listens to the advice of a 
¢ellow prisoner who steers her to a man who, she says, will fake one 
for her. He in turn tricks hef into a false statement that she was at 
the murder scene, then takes the stand as a police officer to assure 
her conviction. The prisoner who “cooperated” goes free. 


LASH-BULBS LIGHT UP every appearance Barbara makes: 

reporters hound her and luridly dub her “the tiger lady” for head- 
jine purposes. They convict her long before the jury can hear her 
case. Court-appointed lawyers make their feeble efforts, with no 
money for investigation, with one eye out for their own good stand- 
ing. Everywhere is the hungry crowd, besieging her for autographs, 
staring at her, relishing morbidly the prospect of a sexy young wom- 
an as a blood sacrifice. 

A reporter, a psychiatrist and a Jawyer come to believe in her 
§nnocence, but far too late. The legal “safeguards” such as appeals, 
last-minute reprieves, stays of execution become only an exquisite 
torture on the way to crucifixion. The “courtesies” of her choice of 
meals, the kindness of guards on the death watch become a species 
of cruel irony. 

If the judge in this film were less commonplace; if the cops were 
towering brutes; if the frame-up was the work of a sinister mind 
and not @ desperate one itself seeking to evade death—this film 
would be no more than a melodrama. What gives it power is its 
premise: the guilty one is not a person but a system—not the execu- 
tioner but capital punishment. 


HE FILM’S ARGUMENT leaves no room for palliatives. Capital 

punishment cannot be sweetened by nicer jailers or swifter, more 
sterile forms of death. It cannot be rendered acceptable by more 
legal maneuvering. The curiosity-chasers who follow Barbara Gra- 
ham to the doors of San Quentin, whe guwk through the glass win- 
dows of the gas chamber are people like those who will watch the 
film in the movie-houses. They and even the unspeakable human- 
interest reporters and the photographers who clamor for just one 
more sexy shot on the road to death are driven to their madness by 
®ur modern murder ritual. 

For the purposes of the film it is good that Barbara Graham 
is innocent of the crime for which she is called because it sets the 
irreversibility of the death sentence side by side with the fallibility 
of our courts. But the point would be no less valid if Barbara Graham 
were guilty. The state’s crime is so much greater than her’s could be, 
its effects upon all of us so much more devastating. The gas cham- 
ber and the electric chair are monuments to civilization’s achieve- 
ment in making barbarism more efficient. —Elmer Bendiner 
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PUBLICATIONS 


From the USSR 





UNUSUAL AND INTERESTING 
BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


IN ENGLISH 


Alexel Tolstoi 

THE LAME PRINCE 

(Novel) ., cece 370pp 
Leo Tolstoi 

RESURRECTION 

Illus. in Color wes. S74pp 

SHORT STORIES 413pp 

TALES OF SEVASTOPOL 

lilus. Large format 154pp 
M. Lermontov 

A HERO OF OUR evene 


Iilus l74pp 
Ivan Turgenev 

FATHERS & SONS 

Iilus. in Color. Large 

SOPIMEE. 46%001:6% 2i4pp 

RUDIN 

Novel. Wh 138pp 


. HUNTER © SKETCHES 
55pp 

AN ALBUM OF DRAWINGS B 
SOVIET CHILDREN 
$0 full page reproductions 
n color. Beautifully bound 
Large format, 

Vera Mukhina 
VASILY SURIKOV: 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 
45 reproductions of this 
famous artist’s work, 50 
pp of text. 


$1.00 


$1.50 
$1.25 


$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.75 


$1.00 


50 


$i 
¥ 


$1.00 
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Ed Note: This.ad is paid for by a reader who saw The Man 
Who Never Died because of Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein’s review 
in the GUARDIAN. This is hig message: 


| want EVERYONE to see the piay 
about Joe Hill | saw last night! 


because it’s a play about everyone and anyone. . 


It's the story 


of individual justice—of the rights of man, of the struggle of 


labor—of the strength of union. 


Barrie Stavis wrote the story of Joe Hill in a play, 


THE 


MAN WHO NEVER DIED. He caught the very essence of the 
early days of union history. He tells the saga of the singing 
Joe Hill whe put into his ballads the aspirations of the working 
man, the hopes each of us holds closest. 


The play is moving, taut, eloquent, universal. 
Many of us cried, shouted bravo at the curtain. 


My wife and I left quietly. 


story through alone. 


We went home to think the 


The next day I phoned the producer and told him I wanted 


to place this ad at'my expense, 
as a public service. He agreed to 
offer special discount prices to 
GUARDIAN readers. This is the 
producers’ public service. Mine 
is this ad. Yours is a service 
you owe yourself—to see THE 















FRANCHI REALTY 


Better Realty Service 
Homes © Income ® Loans 


706 No. Harvard Blvd. 


Los Angeles 29 


PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


WM. L. GOLTZ and Btaff 
Now At New Location: 


6221 Wilshire Bivd.. 
Wilshire Medica) Arts Bldg. 
Street Ploor 
LOS ANGELES WEbster 6-1107 
Between Pairfax & Crescent Hts. 


ALBUM OF VIEWS OF MOSCOW 
74 full page = artistic 


photographs, Large fore 

mat. Beautifully bound $3.00 
Anton Chekhov 

SHORT NOVELS AND 

STORIES 383pp $1.25 


kolai Gogol 
EVENINGS NESR THE 
VILLAGE GF DIKANKA 


Dlus ‘ 278pp $1.25 

MIRGOROD 

Contains “Taras Bulba,” “Old 

Time Landowners Il. 295pp. $1.00 
Ivan Goncharov 

THE SAME OLD STORY 

(Novel) 439pp $1.50 
Fyodor Dos toyevsky 

THE INSULTED AND HUMILIATED 

(Novel) 458pp $1.50 

NOTES FROM A DE AD HOUSE 

(Novel) > 34lpp $1.25 

MY UNCLE’S DREAM 

TONGS: 5 44446000658 405pp $1.50 
Maxim Gorky 

MOTHER 

(Novel) Illus 4l5pp $1.50 


D. Mamin-Sibiryak 
THE PRIVALOV FORTUNE 


(Novel) ‘ : 474pp $1.50 
M. Saltykov -Schedrin 

JUDAS GOLOVLYOV 

(Novel). Illus, In Color. 366pp $1.25 
A. Pisemsky 

ONE THOUSAND SOULS 

(Novel) ; 573pp $1.50 
Olga Forsh 

PALACE AND PRISON . 

{Historical Novel) 26ipp $1.00 
Ivan Bunin 

SHADOWED PATHS 

Novel 454pp $1.00 
Sholom Ale ikhem 
THE BEWITCHED TAILOR 

. 172pp 50 

Alexander Bek 

VOLOKLAMSK HIGHWAY 

(Novel) 330pp $1.00 


E. Kazakevich 
THE HOUSE ON THE SQUARE 
(Novel) 520pp $1.50 
FP Bazpov 
MALACHITE CASKET 
Folk Tales from the 
Urals. Profusely Mus. 
in Color Beautifully 
bound. Large format. 249pp 
M. Bubennov 
THE WHITE BIRCH TREE 
(Novel) Illus, 2 vol. 820pp 
G. Nikolaeva 
HARVEST 
(Novel) ....cccccecce 
K. Stanislavsky 
MY LIFE IN ART 
Profusely Il, Deluxe, 
Vv. G. aa 
SELECTED 
PHILOSOPHIC AL WORKS 


$2.50 


(set) 
$1.75 


$1.50 


504pp $2.50" 


ee 583pp $1.75 
Alexander "Herzen 
SELECTED 
PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
629pp $2.00 
N. a. Chernyshevsky 
SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL 
ESSAYS 610pp 
N. A. Dobrolynbov 
SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL 
ESSAYS. 659pp 
Dmitri Pisarev 
SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL, 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
ESSAYS .... 643pp 


FOR THE YOUNG 
RUSSIAN FOLK TALES 
llius secetexe 
M. Ilyin, BE. Segal 

DO YOU KNOW? 
(Stories about things 
surrounding us) lus 
. Yefremov 
SCIENCE-STORIES FICTION 

Dus. in Color 260pp $1.00 
A, Gaidar 

CHUCK AND GECK 

lus. 63pp 76 
For many other interesting gift items, 
which space does not permit listing, 
please consult our Catalog E-58, sent 


$2.00 


$2.00 


243pp 


278pp $1.00 
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822 Broadway, Corner 12th St. 
New York 3, N.Y. GR 3-2018-9 


MAN 
Phone immediately for 
reservation. 





WHO NEVER DIED.— 
your 





A GUARDIAN FRIEND 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


for Guardian readers 
LE 5-6310 


Call after 1 p.m. for reserva- 
tions. Say: 

“t’m a Guardian rezder.” 
Jan Hus, 351 E. 74 St., N.Y.C. 








FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


MOVING ®@ RELIABLE 
EFSICIENT © STORAGE 
13 E. ith St. 


GR 7-2457 


near Srd Av. 





American Premiere—Sat., Dec. 13 
Artkino’s musical comedy in color 


“THE SCRAPPER” 


Extra! Soviet prize winning film 
in color 


“THE FORTY-FIRST” 


8th 7, at St. 
CAMEO 35 esis * 








WINCDALE 
REUNION DANCE 
SAT., DEC. 20, 


qt 
e2 


8:30 p.m. — Webster 

% Hall Grand Ballroom, 

a 119 E. 11 St., N.¥.C. 
Advance tickets, $1.50, 


tax inc. Call 
OR 3-6408. Write Wingdale, N. Y¥ 
Tickets at door, $2, tax incl 


Tere Ceeeeeeeerer ees ee ee 
. 
Direct from San Francisco 


: One of the most exciting : 
: Folk Song Groups 
: in America 


The 
GATeWAY 


SINGERS 


> WED., DEC. 24 — 8:30 P.M. : 
° Christmas Eve ¢ Carnegie Hall : 
. * Tickets: $3.90, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1. 85° 


: ONLY N.Y. CONCERT APPEARANCE : 


See eeeeseeeeeeeseeeseeeeeee 


eee 


eeeeeseeeerene 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
BIG SELECTION 
CHILDREN’S & ADULTS’ 
20% DISC. ON ALL 
LATEST LP RECORDS 

‘ee XMAS and 
NEW YEAR CARDS 
PROGRESSIVE BOOKSHOP 
1806 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 57 


DU 2-743) 
Open evenings till 8 p.m. 


/ hand 
wrought 


/ jewelry 





“just noon - 7 
off lehigh’ 4-223) 
the 
beaten 169 e. 96 
path” 


ny. c 








Write for catalogue 








childplay 
Center of creative toys G crafts 
203 W. 14th St. (7 Av.) 
CH 3-8807 


Open evenings till Xmas 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway. Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—] hr., Pershing 8q. Gar. 


JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF {NSURANCE: 


auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
tion, etc, Phone: GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway—N.¥.C. 8, (13 8t.) 











Moving to California? 
RAPHAEL KONIGSBERG 
Real Estate Counselling 
Home & Income Properties 
R. A. Chaikin 3855 Wilshire Blvd. 
Broker Los Angeles 5, Cal. 

DU 11059 NO 34874 





FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 


HArrison 7-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS - LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 





“BETTER BOOKS” 
from “The World of Books” 
at the 


JEFFERSON BOOK SHOP 
100 E. 16 St. New York 3, 


GR 3-1782 














jules brenner 


jewelry 


Silver-gold 
127 macdougal st. or 4-0840 
catalogue on request 
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CALENDAR 





— ———— 


" CHICAGO 


BERYOZKA DANCERS from USSR in 
Chicago January 9-11. Tickets and in- 
formation from Chicago Council of 





American-Soviet Friendship, 32 W. Rane - 


dciph. AN 3-1877. 





NEW YEAR’S FREEDOM BALL 
Dec. 31, 9 p.m. until ??? 
Mar-Lou Ballroom, 4003 W. Roosevelt 
at Pulaski. Isadore Hudson's Orchestra. 
Entertainment, Food & Drink. Adm. 90c; 
cover charge 50c. Auspices: Chicago 
Committee to Defend Democratic Rights, 

DE 2-7142. 





RESORTS 


ARNE SWABECK 
speaks 8 p.m. 
FRIDAY, DEC. 19th on 
“LABOR AFTER the 
DEMOCRATIC LANDSLIDE” 
Militant Labor Forum 
7i7 W. Adams St, 


1,000 Name & Address labels, 
usable plastic case, only $1.. Your name 
and address. beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Outstanding val- 
ues on other personalized items on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Dept. N. G., 
P.O. Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 


in re- 








“Dear Max, | kid 


YOU 


not oS Ss 2 & 


“The word has_ gotten 
around that you have only 
three more reservations avail- 
able for Xmas-New Year’s. 

“Please, please heat anoth- 
er house. 

“Putting up entertainers 
and day camp counselors is 
o.k., but how about making 
some room for guests? We 
have rights, too!” 


CHAITS, ACCORD 1, N.Y. 
Kerhonkson 3758. Open all year 








COME TO 
CAMP 
MIDVALE 


WANAQUE, NEW JERSEY 


(35 miles from N.Y.) 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


you're bound to have 
a whale of a time. 
® ice skating e 
®@ tobogganing e@ 
@ duplicate bridge 
e@ NEW YEAR’S EVE PARTY 
and lots more 


sketching 
folk dancing 


Make reservations early and 
be sure to get in on the fun, 


Telephone Temple 5-2160 








RESERVE FOR XMAS & NEW YEAR 


ALLABEN. HOTEL 


Monmouth & 5th St., Lakewood, N.J. 
JACK AND SERENA SCHWARTZ 
Intimacy, refinement, modern. Free 
ice skating. Fabulous classical record 





collection. Library. Ent’mt. Shuffle- 
board. Jewish-Amer. cuisine. Lake- 
wood 6-1222. 





LOS ANGELES 


The Role of the United Nations 
in the World Today 
Speaker: THEODORE EDWARDS, 
Marxist Writer and Lecturer 
Fri., Dec. 19, 8:15 p.m., Forum Hall, 
1702 E. 4 St. Questions & Discussion. 
Ausp: International Socialist Review. 


NEW YORK 











CHICAGO 





St Louis Smith Act Bail Loans from 
Chicago area now being refunded by 
Chicago Committee to Defend Democratic 
Rights, 189 W. Madison, suite 811, Chi- 
cago (DE 2-7142). Payments made every 
Wednesday; bond number & amount 
must be given 24 hours in advance. No 
claims will be honored after Dec. 1, 1961, 





The Bronx Sobell Committee presents 
EARL ROBINSON at their NEW YEAR'S 
EVE PARTY, Allerton Center, 683 Al- 
lerton Av., Bronx. Refreshments, Danc- 
ing. For tickets phone (Manhattan) AL 
4.9983; (Bronx) TR 8-6471. Subscription: 
$5 couple. 





PRE-CHRISTMAS BAZAAR 

The Metropolitan Branch of Women's 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, 2121 Broadway, at 74 St. (3rd 
floor), Fri., Dec. 12 and Sat., Dec. 13, 
noon to 11 p.m. Bargains galore, home- 
made cakes, hand made articles, beautie 
ful gift items. 





DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN SAYS 
in Guardian review (12/8) “THE MAN 
WHO NEVER DIED is a truly moving & 
valuable theatrical experience . .. lov- 
ingly and skillfully presented.’”” SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT FOR GUARDIAN READERS! 
Cali LE 5-6310 for reservations today! 
JAN HUS THEATRE, 351 E. 74 St. 





THE GERMAN AMERICAN INVITES 
YOU to a YULETIDE PARTY 
Sat., Dec. 13, 7 p.m. 

Polonia Club, 201 2 Av. (bet. 12 & 13 
Sts.) Refreshments, grab bag. Come and 

bring your friends. 





The Freedom Guild presents the 
ANNUAL FREEDOM HOLIDAY CABA- 
RET PARTY, Fri., Dec. 26, 10 p.m. un- 
til 22? Celebrity Club, 35 E. 125 St. 
African dancers and drummers. 





New York Intercultural Society 
presents DR. OAKLEY C. JOHNSON on 
“Humanism—A Higher Way of Life.” 
Fri., Dec. 19, 8:30 p.m., Polonia Club, 
201 2 Av. Cont. Social. 





HEAR a Marxist-Leninist view of the 
58 elections. Speakers: A. Marino, editor 
Vanguard; H. Penn, labor sec’y P.O.C., 
Fri., Dec. 12, 8 p.m. Central Plaza An- 
nex, E. 2 St. (bet. 2 & 3 Avs.) Ausp: 
Provisional Organizing Committee to 





Reconstitute a Marxist-Leninist Com- 
munist Party. Admission free. 
New York Intercultural Society 


WORKSHOP CALENDAR 

Drama Workshop, every Sun., 8:30-10:30 
p.m. 801 West End Av. Dorothy Golden, 
Ken Whitlock, co-directors. 

Writers Workshop, every Sun., 6:30-9:30 
p.m., 342 Lafayette Av. (Brooklyn) 
Ben Brown, director. 

Trench Workshop, every Wed., 
p.m. 5017 Broadway, Woodside, 
cue Raucher, director. 

Fotksong Workshop, every Thurs., 8:30- 
10:30 p.m. Polonia Club, 201 2 Av, 
Ellie Goldstein, Steve Windheim co- 
directors. 


8:30-10 
Moni- 





BARGAIN BAZAAR 

Ai rock bottom prices— 

for your Xmas list and for yourself-~ 
hand-crafted leather goods & jew?iry, 
pen and ink sketches by a _ talented 
West Coast artist, ceramics, clotning, 
housewares and appliances, toys, books, 
perfumes, prints and what-have-you 
SATURDAY from 12 noon DEC, 13 
New York School of Social Science 

116 University Place at 13 St. 





Manhattan PARENTS & CHILDREN 
celebrate Chanukah at a Party by the 
Town & Village Children’s Shule. Sun., 
Dec. 14, 10:30 a.m., Adelphi Hall, 74 5 Av. 
Program performed by the children of 
the Shule. Registration in Shule for 


chitéren js anen 


“CLASSIFIED 








FOR XMAS & NEW YEAR’S 


- 





Ellenville, 


Lodge New York 


Featuring the ARANIME 
ZABAR Israeli dancers 
& folk musicians, Leon 
Bibb, outstanding sing- 
er; Abe Kanegson & oth- 
. ers. Folk, square & so- 
cial dancing. Painting. All winter 
Sports.—Reserve now! 


DE 2-4578 (N¥C) — Ellenville 502 














GENERAL 


ONE ROLL OF FILM PROCESSED FREE! 
8 exp. Film & Jumbo Print of each in 
album, 40c. 12 Exp. Film & Jumbo 
Print of each, 65c. You will receive a 
voucher with your ist film and your 
second one will be processed free. (New 
Customers only). PAL FILM SERVICE, 
Blvd. P.O. Box 123 G, New York 59, N.Y. 








FOR A BEAUTIFUL YEAR! 

1959 ART CALENDAR 
Selected pictures by 13 Bay Area artists 
clearly reproduced, with 160 historic 
and holiday dates. $1 per copy, 6 for 
$5, plus 10c postage. Graphic Arts Work- 
shop, 271 Francisco St., San Francisco 
11, Calif. 





NEW YORK 





Speakers: 


Chairman: 


Coffee and Dessert 





CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES IN 1959 
Celebrating the 167th Anniversary of the Bill of Rights 


I. F. STONE : 
Mrs. DOROTHY MARSHALL 
JUDGE HUBERT T. DELANY 
HARVEY O'CONNOR 


HOTEL NEW YORKER—MONDAY, DEC. 15—8:30 P.M. 


Auspices: Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
421 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Admission: $2.50 
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7 SINGERS IN SEARCH OF A CON- 
DUCTOR. Who will help us rebuild a 
people’s chorus of high musical caliber? 
We are sincerely interested in meeting 
and discussing the WHEN, WHERE, 
HOW and WHAT. D. L. Hoffman, 3516 
Redwood St., L.A. 66. 


RESORTS 


HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y., 
via Thruway. Magnificent fall SCEN- 
ERY. Heated room, fire-place, continen- 
tal cuisine. Reserve for Xmas & New 
Year. Open all year. — Telephone Ker- 
honkson 8008-W. 











SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N:; 
Y. Open al) year. -Restful, beautiful 
surroundings. Home cooking. City im- 
provements. Y¥. Schwartz. Phone: Jef- 
fersonville 290, or N.Y¥.C. OL 65-6971, 
evenings. 





PUBLICATIONS 


C.P. sections denounce expulsion. Elec- 
tions’ from Marxist-Leninist viewpoint. 
Expose of modern revisionism. All in 
Current VANGUARD, 10c a copy, 1 yr. 
sub. $1 P.O. Box 234, Planetarium Sta- 
tion, New York City. 








IT’S YOUR MONEY 
Help stop the avalanche 
of debt and taxes. 
Write for free literature 
forse Economic Consultant Service 
1326 El Vago, La Canada, Calif. 












co NEW.YORK © 


_CLASSIFIED | 


_ 


MERCHANDISE 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- . 


IURE. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 
SMILOW THIELLE 


N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 
CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 


WH 8-4788 





Make this a GREEN Xmas! 
GREEN is the MONEY you save at SBD 
‘ $13.13 for a $29.50 Schick Shaver... 
GREEN are the HOUSE PLANTS at SBD, 
from $1 to complete office and home 
installations; free consultation, design. 
STANDARD BRAND DIST., 143 4 Av. 
(14 St.) GR 3-7819. One hour free park- 
ing 





GET THE MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling 

CLARA & IRVING GAVURIN 
22 W. 48 St (Rm. 1103) CO 56-1881 








HELEN’S GIFT MART " 
Distinctive gifts for all occasions 
at up to 50% discounts 
28% Amsterdam Av. (bet 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 





PIANOS - PIANOS - PIANOS 
Large assortment of used & new pianos 
at prices below factories & stores. Call 
Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000. 





Cembinatior Storm-Screen Window 
Glass and new sash work 
Decorative window shades & blinds 
Bamboo shades & drapes, cornices 
Radiato: enclosures—table pads 
J. KOBLICK, GL 2-3024, NI 8-5148 


FOR SALE—42” fruitwood round table. 
New. REAL BUY! Phone evenings after 
6:30—BR. 9-0776. 








FOR SALE—LOVE SEAT BED, perfect 
condition, $60. Call mornings, WA 6-1290, 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
Holiday Specials In 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED CHINA 
at discount prices 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 


SERVICES 


TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd.. Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 


74-75 Sts.) 
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oO” NOV. 25 AT 4:30 P.M. a Cuban representative was addressing 
a meeting on sugar production at the Agriculture Dept. in 
Washington. Suddenly 13 air-raid sirens sounded in downtown 
Washington and, while the speaker stood agape, his audience ran 
from the building along with 5,000 other department employes. 

The alarm was set off accidentally by telephone workers who 
were adjusting the lines. Taking no chances, the jittery govern- 
ment workers behaved as if it were the real thing. 

In other parts of the city, reactions were different. Most gov- 
ernment workers rushed to the street, found no bombs and returned 
to work. At the State Dept., a spokesman said, “employes shot ques- 
tioning glances at each ether” and remained at their desks. Treas- 
ury workers stayed on the job, an official explained, because “we 
have to guard the money.” At the Capitol, police said, no one left 
the premises; the President had evacuated himself earlier to Au- 


gusta, Ga. 


Shovpers in the downtown district, for the most part, ignored 
the sirens. The Washington Post mused: “Perhaps this reflects a 
sort of unstated belief that much civil defense planning, particularly 
that based upon large-scale evacuation of cities, has been hopelessly 


unrealistic.” 


. Perhaps they were reassured by Dr. G. D. Kers- 


ley of the Royal National Hospital in London who said that “once 
a nuclear bomb has dropped in your area it is unlikely that there 


will be another in the district.” 


HAROLD J. POWERS, defeated Republican Lieutenant Governor 
of California, wrote tc the Oakland Tribune: “I want to thank the 
Tribune sincerely for your fine editorial support and recommenda- 
tions. With the invaluable assistance of the metropolitan and local 





Mirror 


London Daily 
“T want to book one of your fire 
engines for 10:30 next Monday!” 


press we were privileged to have, 
I am sure we would have won 
if it had not been for the tre- 
mendous Democratic landslide.” 

. In Granite City, Ill., Santa 
Claus emerged from a helicop- 
ter, a sack full of goodies for 
the assembled children in one 
hand, a bell in the other. As he 
lifted his arm to ring the bell, 
his red pants dropped to his 
knees. A truck in Chicago 
carries this message scrawled in 
chalk across its tail-gates: “An- 
other load of golf balls for Ike, 
Do not delay ” . A Baptist 


minister, missing from his congregation in Sabetha, Kan., for two 
months, turned up in Las Vegas working as a shill in a gambling 
casino. He said: “I’ve never been happier. For the first time in my 


life I have peace of mind.” 


In Taipei, 14,000 people nearly 


touched: off a riot when they tried to squeeze into a stadium stag- 


ing a hula hoop contest 


Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, president of 


the American Medical Assn., thinks that mental disease may be 
contagious. He says: “Healthy ideas can be communicated to per- 
sons in the mass and we therefore must suspect that sick ideas can 


be similarly communicated.” 


AN AMERICAN REPORTER in London filed the following on the 
Vice President’s trip: “London afternoon newspapers gave the Nixon 
visit the Number Two spot on their front pages. Top headlines went 


” 


to local problems 


. One of the local problems common at this 


time of year is gift shopping. For “girl railroaders” a company of- 
fers: “Lady Lionel Train Set: A beautiful pink frosted locomotive 


and tender with a matching gondola car, 


plus a sky blue caboose.” . 


a lilac hopper car, 


. For any time of year a Chicago com- 


pany sells “Cobra—Self-defense street fighting tricks. Designed to 


help peaceful adults. These are vicious times.” 


. A World War 


II Grumman Hellcat airplane was bought by the city council of 
Clifton, N.J., to be used in Nash Park as an amusement for children. 


—Robert E. Light 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined. Springs re- 
tied in your home. Reasonable. Furnt- 
ture repaired, remodeled. Custom Slip- 
Covered. Re-upholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Cal] mornings 9-1 

HY 8-7887 Fraternal Attention 





CUSTOM CRAFTED UPHOLSTERY 
RE-UPHOLSTERY, SLIPCOVER, 
DRAPES, DRAPERY INSTALLATIONS. 
Sofas, chairs re-webbed in your home. 
Sam Stone, — OL 4-1044 





NORMA CATERERS: ORDER NOW FOR 
XMAS & NEW YEAR'S PARTIES at 
home, hall or office. Hors d'oeuvres, 
meat trays, carved turkeys, etc., deliver- 
ed anywhere in metropolitan area. — 
Phone: HU 17-1561. 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 








MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20. years experience 

Call Ed’ Wendell, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem 
ee 
WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
esvuomical, insured household moving. 
Vans, station. wagons. Any place, any 
time. 
THE PADDED WAGON, AL 5-8343 








BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim's express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 





























> Bonded-Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE an ~u—M—’' $4.50 per hour per man. 
, a a’ ae af SU 17-7378 
—— eye - Itemized Bills 420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2837 ‘ 
rom 7 - S iden |) 
ose Gieoaioe me, eliable Suene Gh bee Personal, business, fire, health, accident BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
AUTO INSURANCE Moving, storage, local & long distanc® 
MARCEI PAINTERS FOR THE RIGHT RATE CALL We buy and seli new and used furniture, 
Private homes apartments, business RONNY SCHIFFRIN ~~ 960 Rogers Avenue, Brookiyn. Phone 
premises, Reasonable. Anywhere in five 5 Beekman St CO 71-5654 BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or UN 9-3431. 
boros. For estimates phone: Nunez All forms of insurance 
DE 6-2978. " ‘Life, Fire, Theft, Accident, Health, ete. INSTRUCTION 
MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED RUSSIAN AUTHORESS gives private 
MULTIGRAPHING Permanent lessons in primary, intermediate, ad- 
MIMEOGRAPHING Private vatced Russian and conversational 
Custom Letter Service Rapid Spanish. Modest rates. Call evénings, 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 Latest Medicr1 Method Appt. only Nina Balanova, SP 17-4836. 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 ee - 
YOUR OLD FUR COAT WILL LOOK WANTED 
LIKE NEW if you remodel it at MAX CALVIN FORD tii 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Av. Tel. OR 5-7773. MOVING GENERAL TRUCKING WRITER AND WIFE want SUBLET 


You will also get good buys and $$ 
savings on new fur garments. Come in 
and be convinced. 


CALL ANY TIME 
Estimates cheerfully given 
OLinville 2-6795 





small Manhattan apt. Dec. 15-March 15. 
Box 12, Guardian, 197 E. 4 8St., New 
York 9, N. Y. 


12 NATIONAL GUARDIAN December 15, 1958 





PLP PLP PLP LL LLLP LOGL PLE LLOICOOOR 
Purchases gift-wrapped 
on request at no charge 


POPPPO LOL OP EL OL LLG LLL LOG OLLI OCS 


Ideal gifts for all the 
family at discount prices 


GUARDIAN HOLIDAY BAZAAR 








Children’s Books 


FOR AGES 3-6 


THE BIG TRAIN BOOK by Rvbert Kramer. A picture 
book in the shape of a train with wheels that turn. Die- 
sels, locomotives, passenger and freight cars plus a cab- 
oose, illustrated in full color. Simple text tells about trains 
and what they do 


THE BIG FIRE ENGINE BOOK py Virginia Brody. A play 
book in the shape of a fire engine with four wheels that 
turn. Firemen, ladder trucks, pumper engines and other 
equipment, all gayly illustrated and explained ......$1.00 


FOR AGES 6-10 

THANK YOU,°MR. SUN by Hyman Ruchlis, illustrated 
by Alice Hirsh. Teaches the impact of the sun on every 
aspect of life, The child will get an initial understanding 
of the meaning of energy and the relationship of the sci- 
ences of chemistry, physics and biology .. 

WHAT MAKES ME TICK? by Hyman Ruchiis, illustrated 
by Alice Hirsh. How people and cars work. The similarities 


Peasant Dolls 
d differences betw human body and tomo- { P | d 
a ns ees ee ee ee rom fF Olan 


Tew COP 40.6550 Here is a unique treat for the youngsters: Three 


FOR AGES 8-12 
LIFE IN THE ARCTIC by Herman and Nina Schneider, 
illustrated by Robert Garland of the American Museum of 
Natural History, The fascinating story of Arctic life with 


lovely dolls crafted in Poland of wood in authentic 

peasant costumes. The children will love them, 

but you might want an extra set for yourself as 
knick-knacks. 


authentic information on the natural history of people 

and animals beasts See Pee rT Tecate .. $2.00 
all 3 for $2. 

LIFE IN THE TROPICS by Herman and Nina Schneider, $ 50 

illustrated by Matthew Kalmenoff of the American Mu- 

seum of Natural History. An informutive book on natural 

history of the way people and animals live in village and 


history of the way people an Children’s Records 


FOR AGES 9-14 FC 7525 SLEEP TIME songs and stories by Pete Seeger designed 


to lull t leep. i : 

THE STORY OF DINOSAURS py Stanley and Barbara | (,'A. Jounéeers 19 seep, Sones include:, Green Crass Grows 
Brown of the U. of California in Berkeley. Full length illus- My Pajamas?; Sam, the Whaler; Abiyoyo; One Grain of Send. 
RUMA ie = trated book about dinosaurs, carnivores, flying reptiles, ” } 

N- Beat : oe ‘ 12” 33-1/3 rpm 
IAN ‘i , ancient sea serpents and many other fascinating creatures 
HAND : oes of the Age of Reptiles, Full index and bibliography. By FC 7020 SONGS TO GROW ON. American folk songs for chil- 

» seca two outstanding authorities on science teaching ... $2.75 dren sung by Pete Seeger, Charity Bailey, Adelaide Van Way, 


WOVEN ina Lead Belly, Cisco Houston with text. Songs include: By 'm By; 
BASIC KIT OF MATHEMATICS by Hyman Ruchilis, illus- . a Y» : Oxt. gs include: By m by; 
KNITTING ae trated by Frank Angelini. A full length book about the Mail Bost; Cape Cod Chantey; Rock Island Line; Mocking Bird; 
BAG ea , eke : \ Crawdad Hole; Night Herding Song; Going to Boston; Fire 
; ' . fun of mathematics—plane and solic geometry and simple Gown Below: Ski M ; —. , 
‘ : ; : : p to My Lou; Tell Aunt Rhodie; Brass Wagon; 
aise makes beau- algebraic notation to introduce inpurtant Meas in math. 10” 3-1/3 rpm 
nek te aie Exvlains how to use protractor and other mathematical ears oy 
background. Sold tools. PLUS a set of measuring instruments: ruler, com- FP701 AMERICAN FOLK SONGS for children sung by Pete 
¥ peeieelie rd pass, protractor, die cut models of zecmetric shapes . $2.95 Seeger with banjo. All Around the Kitchen, Bill Barlow, Bought 
Me A Cat, Clap Your Hands, Frog Went a-Courting, Jim Along 
Josie, Jim Crack Corn, She'll Be Coming Round the Mountain, 
This Old Man, Train is a-Coming. Text. 


Supermarketing 10” 33% rpm 

is a pleasure FC7036 CHILDREN’S SONGS sung by Johnny Richardson with 
with a Shopezy guitar, Songs include Jimmy the Jolly Giraffe; The Dolly with 
Rolbag! the Long Pony Tail; Railroad Man; Katy the Kangaroo; The 


Farmer; Three Small Sparrows; Olga, the Contrary Girl; Peter 

Pong; The Squirrel; Down Home; Miss Polly; Roll Over; Six 
Empty, it folds to hand- Little Mice; Zulu Warrior; Pick A Sale of Cotton; Working on 
bag-size. Full, it rolls 50 the Railroad . 


Ibs. of marketing on ” 
four rust - proof ball 10 33-1 /3 GION Ged dvncesvavensccccasvesnsccncnsecéscescrsssagevessotoqieces $3 50 


bearing rubber wheels 
effortlessly from market 
to car or all the way 
home. Handsome vinyl 
and plaid fabric, rub- 
berized interior, secret 
money compartment, 
name tag and Reward 
Guarantee protection if 
lost. Allowed on bus and 
trolley, unlike wire two- 
wheelers. Excellent for 
laundry, perfect for 
weekenders. Wise shop- 
per will order two. Post- 
DOIG, cecccccccccces $5.98 


Pinocchio (left), $1; Boy and girl, pair, $1.95; 


Hand embroidered loveiy Rumanian peasert blouses, 
in cotton. Counted threads. No two designs alike. 
Red or blue embroidery. Sizes 34-40 ..........$5.50 











‘GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
' 197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Description of Item Amount 


























(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


No COD's. Full payment must accompany each order. Make 
checks or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
Orders filled only in U.S. and possessions. nescabeimintnn hes : re , 
ROLL-YOUR-OWN 


Kits contain three large sheets of honeycomb wax, 
sequins, glitter, wicking, instructions for rolling your 


own unique candles from 2” to 16” high. No smell, no M d A =) 
NEWSPAPER drip, no smoke, slow burning. Fun for the whole fam- a ras prons 
ily. Order early; you'll want more when your first pretty Same material as skirts has been made into exquisite hostess 


array is completed. Kit postpaid, $2. aprons. Brown, blue, green, red tomeS.cccccccccosscscoceeoeceseee $1.50 


Zone .... State 


TrTIrrTItIirtititrititirtirtlitrtriiliitititeteleeCeLrere., 








FOR THE BLUEBEARDS 
IN YOUR LIFE 
KANCO—the bargain blade 
A perfect stocking item! 
Box of 100 double-edge blades, $1. 
Six boxes for $5. 


Angel Scent Perfume 


This same scent bottled under another name sells for $5 a bottle. 
Because a kind chemist friend mixed the formula and donated it 
to us, we can offer a 112-dram gift purse flacon for only $1. An ideal 
gift for every woman on your list. 
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